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For the New-York Macazine. 


DESCRIPTION of th PLATE. 


HAT part of the Mohawk River which the Plate reprefents is very re- 
markable. The traveller fees many miles before him a huge moun- 
tain, which apparently frowns over the foaming current. Were it not that 
a well frequented road leads dire€tly towards it, his faith muft infallibly 
fail, and he would anxioufly enquire for another avenue : but the footfteps 
of the multitade encourage him to praceed. When arrived to where he 
imaginéd the mountain meets the river, he difcovers a path creeping round 
between them: but fuch a path! fcarcely fix feet wide, and filled with 
fragments of rocks. On one hand, lowrs a precipice too formidable for a 
catemount to attempt; and on the other, fifty feet direétly beneath him, 
roars the Mohawk. ‘To enhance the fublimity of the byfinefs, this zrial 
highway is not paffed in half a minute; but the pilgrim is kept moft ele- 
gantly agitated while he journies at Jeaft two hundred yards. ‘The moun- 
tain is called Anthony's Nofe; and no one ever yet doubled its tremendous 
cape, and forgot it. Serioufly—it is a pity, that a road perhaps as much 
travelled as any in the fate, and in general an exceeding good one, fhowld 
be fuffered to remain thus dangerous, when fifty pounds would remove its 
terrors, and twice that fom render it perfeétly {mooth. 

Perhaps no, ftream whatever, unnavigable by large veffels, exhibits a 
more interefting and pleafing fcene than the Mohawk from Fort Stanwix 
to Albany. Its numerous iflands, as well as its fhores, are generally formed 
of the moft prolific earths: and the gently {welling hills which bound the 
intervales, wave with magnificent forefts, flourifhing on a foil perhaps as 
friendly to human fultenance, as the occafionally inundated part of the 
country. Clogged with numberlefs obftruétions, as this beautiful ‘river is 
in its prefent unimproved ftate, yet the navigation upon it with open boats 
is very confiderable: bat, if the long defired Lock proje€tion fucceeds, of 
which there exifts not a doubt, the bofinefs tranfaéted on this elegant river 
of the weft will be immenfe. Barges of pleafure will mix their concerts 
of harmony with the din of labour and application. The heart of fenfibility 
will glow, at the view of a new world of gladnefs and exertion rifing into 
being, where, but a few years paft, nought was heard but the fcreams of 
the Pyne and the wolf, or the yells of barbarians ftill more difmal and 
terrific. R. 
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The DROWN 


Fis firft beft country ever is at home. 


HERE are certain prejudices 
‘| implanted in the minds of 
molt men, which obfervation and ex- 
perience can feldom remove. Some 
of thefe render us ridiculous to per- 
fons who have not imbibed the fame 
invincible notions; while others are 
not only pardonable, but have a 
pleafing appearance to thole of a ge- 
nerous difpofition. 

It is no uncommon thing for the 
heart to be tranfported at times be- 
yond every reafonable bound ; to love 
immoderately where to fome there 
way appear no inducement for the 
paffion ; and toretain affections which 
feemingly were occafioned by inju- 
ries, and have been fupported by ins 
fults. Molt flriking inflances of this 
prejudice, or enthufiafm, are to be 
found in the attachment people poffe(s 
to the fpot which gave them birth, 

The love of our country, fo ftrongly 
implanted in almoft every breaft, and 
{fo highly commended, that the want 
of it, feems nearly criminal, is fre- 
quently tounded on no one good qua- 
lity, either of foil, climate, or govern. 
ment.—A well-informed Caledonian 
told me a few days fince, that though 
he knew his country, at leaft the part 
from which he came, was a very bar- 
ren and indigent place, in which he 
had been cenied many of the com- 
forts and conveniences which he here 
liberally enjeyed ; yet, he never could 
cait a thought cn it but. with. the 
tHrongeft fentiments of affeétion, and 
with the warmeit wifhes for its prof- 
perity. 

The, fame f{entiments are. to be 
found in perfons from every quarter; 
evcn, from thofe countries where not 
ony the foil and climate are unfa- 
vourable, but where the government 
33 {0 Geipotic, that the fubje& drags 
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Gorpsmirs, 


out an exiftence, fittle, or perhaps 
nothing better than a life of flavery, 

. Goldfmith’s Old Soldier is no un. 
common picture: numbers, afte 
having for the beft part of their lives 
experienced every ungenerous treat. 
ment that a cruel and unjuft policy 
could offer—after having been hur.. 
ried by the whim or caprice of 4 
prince from the bofom of a family 
into a fervice where they have been 
wounded and difabled, have ftill re. 
turned, with joy and rapture, fom 
more hofpitable countries, to {pend 
the remainder of their days, in indi- 
gent, circumftances, under that go 
vernment which had, by its rigours, 
embittered their fweetelt hours. 

Germans, who have deferted a 
land in which neither property, li- 
berty or life are fecure, where every 
thing is fubje€t togthe will of the 
prince, will dwell, with tears in their 
eyes, upon the beauties and pleafures 
of their native place, and appear to 
mourn their abfence from it withall 
the forrow we would expec only 
from captives or exiles. 

That thofe -who have fpent the 
whole of their lives under one govern- 
ment fhould fee) an attachment toll, 
however defe¢tive, is not much tobe 
wondered at: “ w/e is fecond nature:” 
they have never made the experiment 
of a better, and confequently can 
have but imperfeét conceptions of tt 
But it is ftrange, that perfons who 
have found a more gentle regionand 
a milder government, fhould fil 
poflefs all thofe prejudices ;—and that 
thofe who have tated the fweets o 
freedom, and of a life independent 
of all apprehenfions, fhould often tt 
vert, with a longing heart, to coum 
tries which they had left becaufe they 
were deftitute of thofe enjoyment 
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js fomething that needs accounting 
for. And this may be comprifed in 
the following obfervation—“ It és 
natural to lowe the place in avhich we 
have tafted our pure/t pleafaures.” 

Few leave their native place before 
they have {pent their juvenile, and of 
courfe their happieft fears. What- 
ever may be the rigours of acountry, 
children and ftriptings feldom obferve 
them, We generally grow up, in 
every government, under the direc- 
tion of our parents, without making 
any refle€tions on our fituation. The 
moment we firft begin to think for 
ourfelves, we have arrived at that 
period when the heart beats high, 
and when we are wholly under the 
guidance of fancy. The mind, at 
this feafon, perfectly at eafe agd un- 
acquainted with care, is apt to be 
{mitten with furroynding objects, 
and to receive lafting impreflions. It 
is indaced by hope, unfettered by 
diftruft, to look forward with exten- 
five views to flattering profpeéts.— 
Joy and life feem almoft fynonimous 
terms. A defert with fuch difpofi- 
tions would look gaily. The gloom 
of a dungeon becomes diflipated the 
moment the prifoner feels happy. 

If there is fuch a thing as finceriry 
in man, we mutt look to that period 
for it, when the heart has not yet 
learned the neceflity of fafpicion. A 
mind unaccuftomed to difappoint- 
ment, and ynappreheafive of decep- 
tion, feels no referves, Its intimacies 
are generally of the warmeit kind, 
and 4s engagements of a laiting na- 


ture. Friendfhip and love have been. 


termed the fweets of life; they have 
ever had fo pleafing a tendency. to 
foften it at the moft rigid and unfa- 
vourable period: and if fuch is the 
safe at all times, how forcible muft 
their influence be at. this, when 
every difpofition, both of body and 
mind, feems calculated to induce 
them? and hew flrongly mutt they 
connect ys with the {pot in which we 
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experience them? The fociety of 
our relacives will ever give a pleafing 

afpe&t to farrounding objects; bat 

more particularly will the prefence 

of our beit'friend, and the perfon 

neareft our hearts, calt a ray of beauty 

over every fcene. There is a happy 

ghality in thefe affections, to melio- 

rate the heart, and to fit it more ex- 

quifitely for enjoyment. The fond 

admirer in the company of the objeét 
of his affection becomes an enthue. 
fiaft in every refpect, and can make 
fairy pro{peéts of happinefs and de- 
light arife from barren hills and un- 
cultivated fields. Every repetition 
of thefe pleafures rivets his country 
clofer to his heart, and creates at. 
longth fo ftrong an attachment, that 
he never will beable to relinquifh it 
but with the moft painful regret, or. 
remember it but with a mournful 
pleaiure. 

A manabfent from his beft friends, 
in a land of ftrangers, experiences no 
more the unburdened days of peurile 
years: he becomes acquainted with 
care and difappointment : whatever 
the beaaties of the country he now 
refides in, he has left his beft difpoft- 
tions for enjoying them behind. 
Things afiume a different afpea.. Ac 
every ftep he finds his former obfer- 
vations werg erroneous, and his fondedt 
calculations falfe. He becomes {alpi- 
cious and referved. The heart,which 
formerly expanded with philanthro- 
py, begins to contract; and, more 


‘like a watchful centinel than a {por- 


tive companion, ftands eternally upon 
its guard. . This wovld no doubt 
have been the cafe if he had never 
Ventured from home; . but the diffe- 
rence between the two feafons of lite 
becomes fo conneéted in idea with the 
difference of the two countries in 
which they were palit, that he finds 
it almolt impoflible to think of the 
ope without applying the fame fen- 
timents to the other. Refle&tion 
wiil generally fteal in upon the moft 

thoughilels, 
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thoughtlefs, notwithftanding the hur- 
ry and confafion of life; and when 
it does upon the expatriated fojourner, 
he remembers no longer the inhof- 
pitable climate, or more inhofpitable 
government, from which he has wan- 
dered. There is a happy faculty in 
the human mind of forgetting the 
pains occafioned by evils that are ap- 
prehended no more, and of dwelling 
with rapture on pleafures that haye 
long fince been enjoyed. 

How then can a perfon look back 
on 2 country in which the prime of 
his life was pafled, and in which he 
experienced his beit affeétions, with- 


out feeling a love for the fpot, not. 
withftanding all its inconveniences} 
Every object to which his thought 
revert, brings to his remembrange 
fome pleafing {cene in which his heart 
was peculiarly interefted, and te. 
minds him of fome particular happi. 
nefs which he there enjoyed.— When 
fatigued with bufinels, or fore with 
care, it is natural for the mind tore. 
colleét shofe days when it entertained 
more pleafing fenfations, and to re. 
member, with the fondefl partialiiy, 


the country in which life once pafled | F 


joyfully away. Z. 
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An Effay on the Utility of Wuire Mureerry Trees fn making Hedges; 
by Mr. De La Bicarre. Prefented to the Agricultural Soctety of the 


State of New-York. 

HE urgent necefiity of plent- 

ing hedges, as the cheapeit 

fubititute for our fences, which are 

proving dearer and more {carce every 

year, being felt and acknowledged ; 

it remains to afcertain the beft kind 
of plants for hedges. 

Upon this fubjeét, nothing can 
Jead us to a geod choice but practice 
and example: Therefore we muft 
confult Europe, where is a preat 
variety of what they call live fences. 
Wethere remark a great defe&t which 
was brought on by chance or by the 
carelefinefs of the firft planters; that 
is, the hedges are made of different 
kinds of wood, and fuch, it is proved 
by experience, never anfwer half fo 
well, as thofe of one and the fame 
kind of wood. Therefore, it wil! 
be eafy (in the firft inflance) to avoid 
that defe& in our future plantations. 
White and hawthorn, red elm and 
birch, are reckoned the beft plants, 
and are more generally ufed for 
hedges. The latter is recommended 
by ws flexibility to’ be interwoven 
from the foot to the top, fo af to be- 
come impaffible. Either of thofe 
plants will make a better hedge when 
planted in two rows 18 inches diftant 


from each other. ‘Twelve years ago 
an induftiious gentleman of the A- 
gricultural Society of Lyon, made 
trial which deferves our utmoft atten- 
tion. He planted hedges of mulberty 
trees, which, befides the above men- 
tioned advantage, produce a greater 
one as being the food for the filk worm. 

As it would be beyond the'limits 
of my fubjeé& to enter on any parti. 
culars about the raifing of fitk, 1 will 
attempt in another communication, 
to lay before the fociety an cafy and 
clear method upon that rich branch 
of agriculture. It is fufficient at pre- 
fent, to fhow thé conneétion of it 
with our mulberry hedges, asa ftrong 
inducement to give the preference to 
that kind of hedges. I fhall atk leave 
only to relate a curious inftance of the 
utility of thefe hedges. 


The zoth of April, 1784, after 


the filk worms were out of their fi 
mewing, about 1200 of thefe were 


Ipread upon a mulberry hedge; they 4 


remained expofed to the intemperance 
of the feafon, which having beer very 


cold, left little hopes-of their facceed> 
ing. We took care to vifit them | 
every day, and particulatly during © 


the-violent rains and the mott boifter- 
ous 


app 
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eas weather. They were never feen 
exerting themfelves for fhelter, nor 
appeared very fenfible of the cold ; 
on thecontrary, they remained mo- 
tionle(s and bearing well the ftorm. 
In fhort, neither the cold nor the heat 

red to make much imprefiion 
upon them. They were free from 
the diforders commonly attending 


thofe tended with the greateft trouble _ 


andcare in our houfes, notwithftand- 
ing the bad feafon, which we expect- 
ed would have killed all the worms. 
Out of thofe 1200 we gathered 450 
coocons or balls, which proved to 
be the fineft filk ever raifed in France. 
Thele coocons gave two pounds and 
feven ounces of raw filk. The lofs 
of about two thirds will appear very 
inconfiderable to thofe who know by 
experience that a greater proportion 
is lot in the common way of breed- 
ing them in houfes, where the fifth 
part only fucceed. 
_ To return to the manner of plant- 
ing mulberry hedges around the fie!d 
to be enclofed ; dig aditch three feet 
wide and two feet deep ; the longeft 
rootsef the young trees being cut off 
near the hairy fibres, muft be planted 
about eighteen iriches deep, at the dif- 
tance of three or four inches from each 
other. After the ditches are filled 
up, every fhoot muft be cut at the 
height ot two or three inches above 
the ground, whether the plant is big 
Or not, is no matter, provided it is at 
leaft one year old. Obferve only to 
give the preference to the white mul- 
berry as the beft for the food of the 
filk-worm. The time to plant thefe 
hedges is in the beginning of April. 
he fecond year it is neceflary to cut 
again the fhoots about fix inches above 
ground, in order to give more 
Rrength to the fprouting branches, 
which will form a pretty flrong hedge 
the third year, and at laft grow fo 
thick as to be impafflable for any cat- 
tle. It may be twifted and interwo- 
ven a great deal eafier than the haw- 
‘morn. If you choofe to make a 


ftrortger hedge, youmay plant it ia 
a double row, asit is. ufed by people 
who do not mind that little expence: 
For three years the young hedge muft 
be defended againit the cattle by a 
proper fence, like every other plan- 
tation of the kind, and the grouad 
muft be worked and kept clear from 
bad weeds. No wood grows quicker 
than the mulberry ; and what 1s more 
interefting to this country, no kind 
of infeét whatever, not even the lo- 
cuft, touches the limbs nor the leaves 
of the mulberry-tree. It feems re- 
{pected by all deftroying infe&ts, and 
referved only forthe filk-worm. You 
may remark, that after the firft leaves 
of the mulberry-tree have been em- 
ployed in the {pring to teed the filk 
worm, the other leaves of the fall may 
be gatherad, and when dry, they af- 
ford in the winter a good fodder for 
the cattle. ‘T'he objection will be 
the difficulty of getting thofe young 
mulberry plants in this country to 
make hedges with. ‘They will cof 
fomething, but they may be had from 
New-Jerfey and Long-Ifland. How- 
ever, any farmer not wifhing to.go to 
that expence, may eafily raife thcfe 
plants from feeds, in the following 
way: Gather all the ripe berries 
fallen down under the white mulberry 
tree, put them for two days ina dry: 
piace where they mult be turned up 
and down far fear they fhould be 
heated. After which you muft mafh 
them with your hands in a tab, pour 
ing over fome water from time to 
time, in order to feparate the feed 
from the mult. Let then the water 
fettle for a quarter of an hour, and 
all the ufelefs particles floating over 
will be taken out. You muft repeat 
the above wafhing till the feed isweik | 
difengaged and pure. ‘The belt feed 
being the heavieft, will always ftay at 
the bottom of the tub. This being 
done, f{pread al! the good feeds todry 
upon a bit of linens when dry, Keep 
it in aclofet till the feafon for fowing- 
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OMerve that thjs kind of {eed never 
keeps good longer than one year. “Phe 


The Cala Stone. 


feet wide only, in order to be blew 


water it and pick the weeds out with, | 








? moft proper time tofowthe mulberry oot trampling upon the feed bed, Th 
: is in the beginning of April. Before you water ive feed, you mug 

; Some people pretend thatthe feeds {pread over fome light ftraw to pre. R 
i grow well when fown inthe very vent the ground from becoming to 

trench made forthe hedges, batalong hard, which otherwife would be ay both 

j experience teaches us that it is better obftacle to the raifing up of theyoung pe 

. to raife the plants ina nurfery where plants. The plants are fit to be tran(. tion 

the ground is rich and well manured: planted the following year in the lot 

You will choofe for that purpofe a trenches intended for hedges, accord. mio 

place fheltered from the north and ing to the manner and at the time ~ 

; cold winds; this place muft be dig- above mentioned. The mulbeny jn 2 

: ged and prepared before the winter. grows in every foil, but it delights in fent 

The beft way isto make a bed four arich fandy ground. f 

— eee tor 

THE COLD STONE.’ = 

¢ ET isacold day forthee, mygirl, beforea Juftice of the Peace asacom: pref 

] to be fitting vpon 2 cold itone,” mon proititute sand God knows,lam FP“ 

faid Sir William Dowell, ashe went as innocent of proftitution asthe ba & 


out of his houfe, toa poor woman who 


that fucke at its mother’s breaft. The ee 
fat weeping on the fheps of it.-—* Alas! 


Juftice heard my ftory, and difmif- “of! 





Sir, (faid the) my heartisascoldasthe ed me; but my money wasall gone, —  pof 
flone ;’ but the old Boronet’s was as_ my bundle of clothes was purloined > 
warm asthe fun,and the anfwerofthis from me, and there was nothing let sl 
poor creature affected it. ‘And what forme, outtobeg my way backtomy J fu 
are thy diftrefies?’ faidhe.—*Icame, own village. This 1 wasdetermind — a 
Sir, (faid the) but yefterday in the todo; when finding myfelffaintwith | 
waggon from tbe country, in orderto fatigue, fafting, and forrow, lfatme | 


get me fervice in town, afd went w down upon this ftone to repofe, and, 





Be 
the houfe of an aunt who had heft year asl fear,todie. I have,indeed,abroe Fon 
; promifed to. get me a place; bur I ther, (faid the) fomewhere inLondon, 
found fhe was dead, andthatherhaf- but in fach a wide’place, it is not pol i. 
band had married again! he wasin- fible for me to findhim.’—SirWillt FF ;, 
| deed diipofed to receive me; but the am immediately knocked at his door, Fh 
| woman, finding Iwasa relation of bis ordered hishoufekeepertoattendhim, | 


firft wife, fAicw into a violent paflion, 
| and drove me ou: of doors. It was then 
| night, and J endeavoured to find my 

way back to the inn, but in vain, hav- 


and bid her take all poffiblecareofthe § © 
poor woman ; fhe cbeyed her mafter’s | 
commands, took her into ker room, ! y 
and adminiftered every necefiary con- 


ing forgot the game of it. So,aslwas folation. The pooraffliéted creature b 
walking about, enquising for a lodg- thought herfelf in heaven ; but, asfhe ; 
ing, ‘women, with long flaves, told far taking alittle broth, afervanteny 
me tbey would foon findme one, and tered, and no fooner had hereyesmet | 


Cartied me, wiih fome violence, to a 
place’ they cal'ed the round-honfe, 
where, under the nertence of letting 
me go, tev got all the little money 
Thad brought with me. Here I re- 
| maiged aii night ip the utmoft dittrefs, 
| 7 and the next motning I was carried 


his, than fe fell from herchair. This |) 
was her brother. The good od © . 
Knight; finding her ftory teve, took | 
herumto his fervice, where fhe bis 
every reafon to biets the avarm heart t 
Of her maier, and the cold fom | 
his docr. » | 
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Th Trrumen of Truru; or, Memoirs cf Mr. De La Vitterre. 
[Continued from page 85. ] 


ECOVERED from his errors, of the 

folly of which he was convinced, 
both by my reafonings, and his own feri- 
ous reflections, he afked me, ** How I had 
employed my time during his indifpofi- 
tion?” J affured him, “ that I had not 
lot fight of him one moment, for my 
mind had been conftantly in his apart- 
ment.” 

« But,”* faid he, * could your mind be 
in a place from which your body was ab-« 
fent ?”’ 

“ Certainly,”’ faid I; ** and it feems 
to me that, very different from a body, 
whieh occupies but a {mall port of fpace, 
my mind at the fame time fees, and is 
prefent in all the places that I know.” 

‘¢ ult fo it is,” replied my father, 
“wich that which you cal) Nature: the 
is without a body. Your reafoning was 


_joft, from which you deduced this idea 


of her fome-days fince: and as your mind 
poflefes a fpace much larger than your 
body, and can, without its affiftance, con- 
vey itfelf in an infant to the moft diftant 
places; Nature, which is a mind much 
fuperior to ours, fills at once the whole 
earth, and fees and governs all things.” 

Who can exprefs my joy, when I per 
ceived by this difcourfe of my father, that 
he acknowledged the exiftence of a Supreme 
Being? Ideas and objections crouded at 
once upon my mind. 

To arrange my difficulties, and to pro- 
ceed to the folution of them with regu- 
larity, my father made. fome altreration 
in our manner of life? he allotted me two 
hours every morning for reflection and 
writing; and two afcer dinner for confe- 
rence. And I put my firit queftion in the 
following manner: 

“i am aftonifhed, dear fir,” fatd I, 
*« that men of fo great capacity and know- 
ledge, as thofe whofe ations I have read 
by your direftion, never once made the 
reflections I have communicated to you; 
and that they faw their friends and rela- 
tions die, without atterhpting to difcover 
the caufe of fo fatal an event.” 

s “ I mutt confefs,” anfwered my father, 
that there have been few who Aes not 
been fenfible of what you have obferved ; 
and the greater part of them have concur- 
red to acknowledge a Superior Power pre- 
fiding over all events: they even believed 
that this Great Being keeps an exaét re- 
gifter of ali our aétions, in order to a 
Juitable retribution of rewards and punifh- 

Vor, IV. No. rt 


ments. Important reafons, as T have be« 
fore told you, prevailed upon me to con~ 
ceal from you this unanimeus opinion of 
all nations, which 1 long imagined to be 
the effe& of prejudice.” 

‘© And what is prejudice ?”” faid I. 

*¢ It is,” anfwered my father, ** an at- 
tachment to certain principles, which we 
imbibe in our tender years, and from 
which we cannot afterwards difengage our~ 
felves without great difficulty.” 

‘¢ But who,” faid I, ** could firft fill 
the minds of children with thofe preju- 
dices? What view could it anfwer?”’ 

«© This I will gladly explain,” an- 
{wered Mr. Dela Villette. 

‘* The firft men who affumed the go- 
verment of others, after examining the 
characters of thofe whom they were to goe 
vern, difcovered them to have faults alto- 
gether oppofite to that order which they 
had refolved to introduce. The far greater 
part of mankind, vain of their own abili- 
ties, cannot fubmit to men whom they deem 
their equals. Each individual, prompted 
by felf-love, endeavours, either by lawful 
or unlawful means, to precure the plea~- 
fures or conveniencies of life, Hence ar'fe 
envy and jealoufy againit perfons in more 
elevated circumftances, which produfe vio- 
lence, murder, quarrels, and animofities. 
How then was feciety and fubordination 
to be eftablifhed among men, whofe dif- 


ferent interefts were incompatible with each | 


other? To effeét this was the ftudy of the 
firitt legiflators; and they imagined, they 
had difcovered the means of eftablifhing 
univerfal order and peace, by comfraining 
men to keep within the bounds of jufiiee, 
by the dread of a Supreme Being, whom 
they called God, who fuperintended all 
their actions, and would not fail to reward 
the virtuous and to punifh the vicious." 
©© Nothing, indeed,” faid 1, could be 
more natural than this thought; and he 
who firtt conceived it, was beyond compari - 
fon more wife than that Nature, or that 
God, of whom, with all his power, aad 
all his knowledge, we can have but a mean 
opinion; fince he needed only to have done 
what thofe great men fuggeited, and order 
would have been effeftually eftablifhed in 
the world. Allow me to illuftrate this by 
a comparifon: When I was yet a child, 
if I happened to provoke my brother, er 
negleét my duty, you always found fome 
way to punith me, and fear of the punifh- 
ment made me civil and diligent. Would 
B you 
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haved towards me with an indolent indif- 
ference, and left it entirely in my choice 
whether to lie, or to fpeak the truth, to 
be diligent or idle, injurious to my bro- 
ther, or courteous and good-natured ? I 
have, therefore, reafon to conclude, that, 
according to my conception, Nature is 
very imperfect; a myfterious being, en- 
dowed with a'l poflible knowledge and 
powers, yet foolifh and indolent. Yet 
inore—She muft be wicked too, fince 
having the power with eafe to make men 
good, fhe has neglected to doit.” 

As our hour of conference was now ex- 
pired, we were oliliged to defer the pio- 
pofing further doubts till the next day. 

‘© You affured me,” faid I to my fa- 
ther, refaming our conference, ** that 
law-givers had difpenfed the means of 
fubduing the paffions of men, by affirming, 
that Nature fuperintended their ations, 
in order to reward and punifa them, as 
they were virtuous or vicious. But could 
there have beer any fo ftupid as to believe 
them, and aét in confequence of fuch be- 


lief, when the events of every hour proved 


the affirmation to be falfe? If the hifto- 
ries which I have read are true, the vir- 
tuous have been rarely happy: I have fre- 
quently feen them affli€ted by poverty, 
perfecution, and ficknefs, while the vici- 
ous have long enjoyed the peaceable pof- 
feffion of pleafurd, honour and wealth. 
Virtuous actions, therefore, are not al- 
wavs rewarded, nor are vicious aétions 
always punifhed. And this I fhould have 
objected to thofe law-givers, without fear- 
ing that they could appeal for my experi- 
ence.” 

‘* They would have anfwered you,” 
faid my father, ** by inculcating another 
prejudice. They endeavoured to perfuade 
raankind, that the active principle which 
we call the foul, was of a different nature 
from the body, which, when it fubmitted 
to death, left the foul free; that this foul 


was immortal, and when difengaged from. 


the body, pafied into another life, in 
which it was treated according to its 
merits.”” 

But how,” faid I, ** do we know, that 
thefe law-givers impofed a falfehood on the 
people, when they afferted the immor- 
tality of the foul? Were there not men at 
that time fufficiently qualified to difcover 
their failacy, if fuch it was? What did 
they advance in defence of theiro 

** They alledged,” faid my fath 
~" that the effok can never be i vane 

ent than its caufe; and thus the facul 
of thinking béing more excellent than 


pinions?” 
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you have ated pfudently, had you be- ; 


matter, could never be produced by }. e. 
that the foul was a portion of nature he, | 
felf ; becaufe, like her, the was Capable | 
of knowing and thinking.” 4 

*< All this,” faid I, * appears to® & 
extremely natural. Our foul is one; & © 
has no parts, the cannot be divided, any 
confequently is immortal.” & 

** But,” faid my father, * beats hin © 
a power of thinking and knowing, a | 
their works, in many inftances, ate 4 
perfect as thofe of men: fuch as the nef 
of a fwallow, the houfe of a beaver, ani 
a bee- hive; from whence it fhould folloy, 
that they have a foul like ours. And yg 
the learne¢, who aliow immortality toth 
fouls of men, deny it thofe of all oth 
animals.” 

I could make no reply to this reaforing; 
and after having racked my imaginatica 
to no purpofe, 1 confeffed, ** that I couk 
not comprehend how brutes could be é. 
nied to have reafon and fouls in all rel. 
peéts the {ame with our own.” 

‘« This, however,” replied my father, 
*© has been done; and it is pretended, that 
God has given to them only a blind in 
ftinét, which determines their ations is. 
dependently of their will, and which dif 
tinguishes them from man, who, being: 
free agent, can act in confequence of ti 
choice, as well as in favour of his interef..” 

I defired a few days to confider of a © 
anfwer; and the moment I left my father, © 
turned over with the moft ardent curiofty 
whatever he had colle@ted for my ufe, con. 
cerning the nature aad power of animals 
I laboured in this fearch fome days With 
out any fuccefs; and the following atgte 
ment was the refult of my own refle@ion, 
and convinced me, that the foul of ma 
was totally different from that ofa brute 

“© Men aét voluntarily, each one g- © 
verning himfelf by his own intelligence= © 


This 1 inter from the diverfity of thet @ 


operation. For let two hundred men tt 
employed in as many different places 
build a town, there will not be any two! 
them, whofe work will be exaétly alike, 
as I have learned from the relations whia 
you, fir, have communicated to mt 
And why? Doubtlefs becaufe each ind: 
vidual atts from a peculiar motive, guided 
only by his own reafon and fancy. Bub 
on the contrary, in the works of ali brut } 
of the fame fpecies there is a perfec un 
formity; and no individual, in the 6 
ftrution of its neft, the manner of real 
ing it: young, or taking its food, is db 
tinguifhed from the reft of its fpecit 
They have, therefore, an involuntary a 
common inftingt, afting independent on t 
wil § 
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will, which does not even leave them at 
liberty to add any improvement to their 
works.” 

My father was equally pleafed and fur- 
prifed at my reafoning ; and I did not fail 
to draw a confequeace from it, in favour 
of the advocates for the immortality of 
the human foul. 

‘ Can a Powerful, an ternal, and In- 
finite Being,” faid I, ‘* be defeétive in 
goodnefs and wifdom ? Yet his wifdom 
would have been defe@tive, if he had 
produced man cafwally and capricioufly ; 
and his goocnefs, if he had created him 
without defigning him happincfs. You 
will readily confefs that this is the opi- 
nion of the greater and berter part of 
mankind. You, indeed, call their judg- 
ment, prejudice; but I believe it to be 
the effe&t of their reafon, as it is of mine. 
Is it not true, dear fir, that becaufe Nature 
has made you the inftrument of my being, 
you love me, and feek my happinefs? You 
are, however, no mere than a fecond caufe 
of my exiftence. It is yet more natural 
for God to love and defign a real happinefs 
for his creatures. You have taught me, 
that happinefs is not to be attained but by 
virtue: God, therefore, muft have ufed 
all the neceffary means to infpire us with 
the love of virtue; and none feem more 
effectual than che giving us an immortal 
foul, which, after the diffolution of the 
body, will be fufceptible of reward or pu- 
nifhment.” 

* But,” faid my father, * although 
you fo confidently believe that Nature, 
which we call God, to be fupremely good 
and wife, yet I fhall prove the contrary 
by this unanfwerable argument: If her 
wifdom and goodnefs had been equal to her 
power, the would have created man perfect ; 
nor would the have fubjected him to that 
tumultuous croud of paffions, which now 
frequently degrade him below the beafts.” 

This reafoning had a plaufible appear. 
ance, yet I did not defpair of an anfwer; 
and afked till to-morrow for that purpofe. 

The time allotted to ftudy was now pafe 
fed; and we fpent a few minutes in walk- 
ing. | When we returned to the houfe, I 

could not forbear giving my father fome 
diftant hints of the fatisfaction which my 
new difcoveries yielded me every day. 

** IT would compiain of you, fir,” faid 
1, “if Idurt. Why have you fuffered 
me to remain fo long ignorant of truths, 
in which there is at once fo much pleafure 
and utility?” 

i, “ But do you,” faid my father, fmiling, 
make no account, then, of the plea- 
fure which arifes from the difcovery of 
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them, by the exertion of your own powerss 
nor of that which I have received from 
the fagacity of your underftanding, and 
the {prightlinefé and juftnefs of your rea- 
fonings? Confefs rather, thet the labour 
of your fearch is abundantly compen fated 
by the fatisfaction arifing by its fuccefs ; 
and that you have, by fufferings com- 
paratively light and tranfient, acquired a 
light and Jafting glory.” 

«© But thele {till are fufferings,” faid 
I ;. © and I think your love for me might 
well have prevented them.” 

*¢ By no means,” anfwered he; for we 
cannot teftify our affeétion to thofe in 
whofe happinefs we are intersfted, better 
than by fupplying them with the means 
of becoming wife and virtuous by their 
own efforts: as a wife king, although he 
has the power to indulge his fon in the 
peaceable enjoyment of every pleafure, yet 
expofes him to the fatigues and dangers of 
war; becaufe it is more glorious to merit 
a crown by preferving it, than merely to 
poffefs it by inheritance.” 

To this reafoning I could object no- 
thing: and it gave me the greater plea- 
fure, as I hoped to draw from it an an- 
fwer to my father’s laft objection. 

The hour of ftudy being come, I wrote 
down my refls¢tions as follow: ** A king, 
however tender of the life of his oniy fon, 
expofes him to the fatigues and dangers 
cf war, that he may receive a crown with 
honour, which he would have inherited 
by birth-right: and this is a proof of his 
paternal affection ; becaufe itis more glo- 
rious to preferve and defend an empire, 
than poffefs it in voluptuous idlenefs. 
Nature, the. efore, which you call God, 
might, contiftently with wifdom and good 
nefs, place us in fuch cireumftances as 
would afford us an opportunity of acquir- 
ing fome glory, by meriting the rewards 
which fhe had premifed to virtue. If we 
had been created neceflarily virtuous, we 
fhould have been without merit, and con- 
fequently without glory.” 

My father was delighted with my anfwer, 
though a natural confequence of his own 
reafoning: and convinced more than ever 
of the exitence of a Being fupremely wife, 
he thought it tedious to fee me continue to 
unfold by the mere light of Nature thofe 
truths, which libertinifm in vain endea- 
vours to turn into ridicule. 

6s What would you give,” faid he, * to 
be fuily informed of the fentiments of the 
wifett men of antiquity on this fubje@; 
thofe Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, 
whofe virtue and wifdom you have fo much 
admired ?”” 

He 
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He had fearcely pronounced the words, 
than | threw myfelf about his neck, and 
intreated him not todelay giving me that 
fatisfaétion a moment. 

‘* On condition,” faid he, ** you read 
with moderation, I willindulge you. But 
the beft things become dangerous in excefs, 
and virtue refides in that medium which is 
equally diftant from allextremes- I hhall 
infift upon ycur taking fome refpite; and 
our little conferences fhail be held but twice 
awek. The intermediate days thall be 
{pent in the cultivation of talents, which, 
though not fo effential, are yet become ne- 
ceflary in the world, where you muft at 
length appear.” 

! ignified my fubmiffion, and concealed 
the pleafure which my ftudies yielded, as 
a warm declaration would have implied 
an impatience at my reftraint. 

‘Two days after, my father introduced 
to m¢ a very agrecable man, who he told 
me was one of his particular friends that 

s come to fhare with us our agreeable 
joitude. Mr. de: Vigni, (for that was 
the name of our new guelt) appeared to be 
about the fame age with my father. A 
deep melancholy, which he endeavoured 
in vain to conceal, gave him a dejected air, 
which I at firft imagined to be the effect 
of his natural di/pofition; but I foon dif- 
covered that it was accidental, and that his 
Datural temper was {prightly and cheerful, 

During the firft week of our acquaintance 
J applied myfelf to obferve him, and was 
foun attached to him by an ardent friend- 
fhip. Hitherto I had been ignorant that 
my heart was fufceptible of that paffion. 
My love to my parents was habitual, af- 
fcted me equally at all times, and -had 
wever produced any uncommon emotion; 
on the contrary, my friendfhip for Mr de 
Vigni was gradual, and increafed by fen- 
fioie degrees; its progrefs furprifed me, 
and every scvance gave me a new plea- 
fure. Itistrue indevd, that Mr. de Vig- 
ni, by his reading, and diligence to ob- 
lige me, contributed to the daily incieafe 
of my complacency to him. He under. 
took with pleafure to inftru& me in feve. 
ral accompljifhments of which I had been 
hitherto ignorant; as dancing, riding, and 
fencing: thefe exercifes did not, howe- 
ver, prevent my application to reading and 
ftudy. 1 was then entering into my fif- 
teenth year, my intelleétual faculties 
were mature, and I was capable of the 
mott fenfible refleGions. 

Mr. De la Villette had put into my 
hands the Metamorphofes of Ovid, and 
the Mythology of the ancients. Thefe J 
read over feveral times; but, difguted 
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with a plurality of Gods, more vicioy 4 
than the moft abandoned of mankind, | | 


afked my father, if it was really true, that 
fo wife a people had paid a religious won 
fhip te fuch monfters in wickednefy? anj 
in what fyftem they could include deitig 
fo oppofite to each other ? 

*¢ The ancients,’’ faid he, ** wereuna. 
nimroufly of opinion, that Fate was the 
fovereign arbiter of a!) events.” 

‘* Fate was then fuperior to Jupiter? 
faid I. ** Fate was that Nature, which 
my reafon difcovered. But why was Fate 
reprefented as a blind, unjuft, and capri. 
cious deity? Why that multiplicity of 
gods? How did it happen that the fame 
light which difcovered to me one fimple 


* and perfeét Being, did not equally enlighten 


and guide perfons of fuch fuperior know. 
ledge? And what could be the reafon that 
fome of them did not difcover the extra- 
vagance of the vulgar, and rife above the 
popular prejudice ?”” 

*€ You are not apprifed,”* faid my fa- 
ther, ** how far the power of prejudice 
will extend; efpecially when it coincides 
with our natural inclinations. - Man, na 
turally inclined to pride, to pleafure, and 
felf-love, was well pleafed with gods who 
were fubjeét to like weaknefles with him- 
feif. Far fiom eefiring te invalidate the 
opinion which he had imbibed in his in- 
fancy, he cherifhed his error; and great 
length of time, and a variety of almoft 
incredible events, were requifite to intro- 
duce more rational ideas ef God into his 
mind.”” 

As the hour of conference was pafled, 
I retired to reflect upon what I had heard, 
and a thought fuddenly rufhed upon my 
mind, which ought to have occurred fooners 
‘¢ Has man, then, a propenfity to diforder 
and vice? Is virtue, which appears fo 
pleafing, fo lovely, and even fo natural to 
me, a ftranger to his breaft? And why 
fhe not the object of his delight and ftudy, 
as fhe is of mine? We muff, thea, a 
quire virtue by ftudy and application 5 
is not the fpontanecus gift of Nature to 
mankind. No, certainly : obedience 18 
a virtue. Whence proceeds that reluce 
tance which I often experience in prat- 
tifing it? I remember that while 1 was 
yet a child, I was paffionate and fubbort, 
and fometimes caved to ftrike my brother 
when he contradi@ted me: Iam aifo fea- 
fibie, that I fhould have been yet more 
Outrageous, if my father had not wifely 
lupprefied thefe diforderly foibles, by pus 
nifhments proportioned to my age. And 
thofe who have not been thus happily re- 
ftrained, have, doubile(s, felt thefe emo- 

tions, 
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+ ac which we call paffions, to gain 
aad in their breaits, till they have at 
jength been fo ftrengthened by habit, that 
all efforts to controul them have been ren- 
dered unfuccefsful.” 

This reflection produced another. I 
imagined that Mr. De Ja Villette, had jut- 
ly reprefented God to me as having no af- 
feftion for his creatures. ‘* If he had 
created man,” faid I, ‘* free to good and 
evil, an happy choice would then, indeed, 
have rendered him virtuous; but it was 
not fufficient that virtue thus depended 
upon his choice. Why was he fubjected 
toa multitude of outrageous paffions which 
tyrannized over him, and fcarce left him 
at liberty to chufe ?” 

I was touched inwardly at this refiec- 
tion: I felt great relu€tance to acquaint 
my father, that I had been deceived, and 
was become a convert to his opinion; but 

reater ftill, to forego the idea which I had 
| ice of the Supreme Being. I felt a 
‘fecret attachment to this author of my ex- 
iftence; andI was fenfibly afflicted ‘with 
the faults which limagined 1 had difco- 
vered in him 5 and perceived that I could 
no longer love him with equal ardour, 
when I contemplated him as a Being who 
had no love for me. 

* How unhappy fhould I have been,” 
faid I to myfelf, ** if Mr.de la Villette had 
been naturally addi&ted to cruelty,violence, 
and murder! Should I have fill loved him, 
if, deftitute of parental fondness, he had 
abandoned me to the néceffity of nature, 
and exereifed his powers in aéts of tyranny 
and oppretlion ? Yet this is the concu& of 
the Author of my Being, who, although 
he has endowed me with a reafonable foul, 
has yet placed me below the moft favage 
of the brute creation, by fubjecting me to 
the tyranny of tumultuous paflions. Thete 
paflions, indeed, may be fubdued; but 
the confli& is too violent, and the vi€ory 
too precarious. Man, far from being the 
moft perfect, is the moft defe€tive of his 
works, Let his gift of reafon be refumed, 
and let me be placed in the lowek rank of 
beings; I fhail thea at leaft be no longer 
fubjeét to thofe tran{ports, fo unworthy of 
reafon, which hurry me into exceffes, al~ 
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moft in fpite of myfelf, and enflave me? 
as they have done the wifeft of men.” 

This thought, which recurred inceffant- 
ly, aad which I did not dare to reveal to 
my father, left he fhould confirm my fuf- 
picions, plunged me into fo deep a melan- 
choly, that in a few days I was fo much 
altered as fearce to be known. 

Though my father greatly importuned 
me to difcover the caufe of my uneafinefs, 
yet I perfifted in telling him that no change 
had happened in my mind. He was, how- 
ever, greatly alarmed at my fituation,s My 
reading and conferences were at an end3 
I buried myfelf in folitude, where my mind 
was wholly taken up in regretting the love 
I had felc for the Supreme Being, which 
was incompatible with the defects that I 
had now difcovered in him. I reviewed 
in my mind all our former converfations, 
and attemjqi to difcover fome clue that 
might guide me out of this labyrinth of 
doubt and perplexity; and, urged by an 
almoft involuntary impulfe, I addreffed the 
great Author of my Being, and implored 
the illumination of Divine Wifdom. He, 
doubtlefs, it was, who revived in my mee 
mory the words with which my father had 
concluded our laft conference: ‘* Much 
time, anda variety of almof incredible 
events, are requifite to introduce more ra- 
tional ideas of God into the human mind.” 
“* Thofe men, then,”’ faid I, immedi- 
ately, ** have charged opinion, compelled 
by the force of irrefragabie evidence; and 
doubtlefs, fome truth has been concealed 
from me, which corre&ted their errors, 
and would therefore correct mine.”’ This 
thought in a great degree reftored ray trane 
quiliity, and I refolved to leave nothing 
unattempted for the difcovery of what was 
ftil! fo induftrioufly kept fecret. 

My father, apprehenfive that my man- 
ner of life might have been the cecafion 
of my melancholy, was intent upon procur- 
ing me More amufement. As my mother 
had a very fine voice, and played extreme- 
ly well on the harpfichord, we frequently 
formed a little concert. Mufic fearce 
fulpeaded my uneafinefs for a moment. 

[To be continued. ] 
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AFFECTING PICTURE of an EARTHQUAKE SCENE. 


[From Mrs. Piozzi’s Journey through France, Italy and Germany. ] 


E met at the houle of the 
Swedith minifter, Monfieur 


Aadsé, uncle to the lamented officer 
t . 4 z 
Wao perifhed in our foverign’s fer- 


vice in America; and while the ret 
of the company were entertaining 
themfelves with cards and mafic, [ 
began iaughing in myfelf at hearing 

the 
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the gentleman and lady who fat next 
me, called by others Don Raphael 
and Donna Camilla, becaufe thofe 
two names bring Gil Blas into one’s 
head. ‘Their egreeable and intereft- 
ing converfation however foon gave 
my mind a more ferious turn, when 
cifcourfing on the tiberal premiums 
now offered by the King of Naples 
to thofe who are willing to rebuild 
and repeople Mefiina. Donna Ca- 
milla politely introduced me toa very 
fick but pleafing-looking !ady, who 
fhe faid was going to return thither: 
at which /Ze flarting cried, “*« Oh God 
forbid, my dear friend!” in an ace 
eent that made me think fhe had al- 
ready fuffered fomething* fron: the 
concuffions that overwhelmed that 
city inthe year 1783. Her inviting 
manner, her foftand interefting eyes, 
whofe languid g!ances feemed to fhew 
beauty funk in forrow, and fpirit op- 
prefied by calamity, engaged my ut- 
moft attention, while Don Raphael 
preffed her toindulge the foreigner’s 
curiofity with fome particulars of the 
Giftrefles fhe had fhared. Her own 
feelings were all the could relate, fhe 
faid—-and thofe confufedly. « You 
fee that girl there,” pointing toachild 
about feven or eight years old, who 
ftood Jiflening to the harpfichord; 
‘€ theefcaped ! I cannot, for my foul, 
guefs how, for we were not together 
at the time.”-—“* Where were you, 
madam, at the moment of the fatal 
accident ?”?——Who? ae?” and her 
eyes lighted up with recolle&ted ter- 
ror: ** I wasin the nurfery with my 
maid, employed in taking ftains out 
of fome Bruffels lace upon a brazier ; 
two babies, neither of them four years 
old, playing in the room. The eldeft 
boy, dear lad! had juft left us, and 
was in his father’s country houfe. 
The day grew /o dark all ona fudden, 
and the brazier——Oh, Lord Jefus! I 
felt the brazier flide from me, and faw 
it run down the long room on its three 


An Earthquake Scene. 


legs. The maid fcreamed, and | 


fhut my eyes and, knelt at a chair,- 
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We thought all over ; but my hufbang> | 


came, and {natching me up cried, run, 
run.—I know not how nor where, 
but all amongft falling houfes it wag, 
and people fhrieked /0, and there 
was fuch a noife! My poor fon! he 
was fifteen years cld; he tried toheld 
me faft in the crowd; I remember 
kifling dim: Dear lad, dear Jad, | 
faid. 1 could {peak ju/? then : butihe 
throng at the gate! Oh! that gate! 
Thoufands at once! ay, thoufands! 
thoufands at once: and my poor old 
confefior too! J knew him: J threw 
my arms about ‘his aged neck. Padv 
mio! {aid 1—Padre mio! Down he 
dropt, a great flone ftruck his fhoulder; 
I faw it coming, and my boy pulled 
me: he faved my life, dear, dear lad! 
But the crafh of the gate, the fereams 
of the people, the heat—QOh fuch 
a heat! I felt no more on’t though: 
I faw no more on’t ; I waked in bed, 
this girl by me, and her father giving 
me cordials. We were on fhipboard, 
they told me, coming to Naples tomy 
brother’s houfe. here ; and do you 
think I'll ever go back there again? 
No, no; that’s a curt place; I lok 
my fon in it. Never, never willl 
fee it more! All my friends try ta 
perfuade me, but the fight of it would 
do my bufinefs. If my poor boy were 
alive indeed ! but 4e, ah, poor dear 
lad ! te loved his mother; be held 
me falt—No, no, I’ll never fee that 
place again : God has curfed it sow 
Tam fure he has.” 

A narrative fo melancholy, fo ten- 
der, and fo true, could not fail of its 
effe&. Iran for refuge to the harp- 
fichord, where a lady was finging di- 
vinely. I could not liften though: 
ker grateful {weetnefs who told the 
difmal ftory, followed me thither: 
fhe had feen my ill-fupprefled teats 
and followed to embrace me. 
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Unanimous Opinion of the Fudges upon the feveral Queftions put ta them upon 
the fecond Reading of the Bill to remove Doubts reipetiing the Fundtions of 
Furies in Cafes of Libel, April z7, 1792, as delivered by the Lord Chief 


Barow of the Court of Exchequer. 


MY LORDS, 

HE Judges have taken the 

queftions, feyen in namber, 
which your Lordfhips have been 
pleafed to propofe to them, into their 
confideration; they have conferred 
together, and have agreed apon an- 
{wers, which I am now to fubmit 
to your Lordfhips. 

Your Lordfhips firft queftion is, 
*€ On the trial of an information 
or indiétment for a libel, is the 
criminality or innocence of the 
paper fet forth in fuch information 
and indiétment, as the libel, mat- 
ter of faét, or matter of law, 
where no evidence is given for 
the defendant ? 

Preliminary to all which we have 
to offer to your Lordihivs, we ftate, 
as a fundamental principle, that the 
peneral criminal Jaw of England is 
the law of libel; and that the very 
few particularities which occur in le- 
gal proceedings upon libe}, are not 
peculiar to the proceedings upon libel, 
but doormay occur inal) cafes, where 
the corpus deli@i is {pecially fated 
upon the record: the cafe of an in- 
diétment for publifhing a forged pro- 
miffory note may be put as a pregnant 
inftance. 

The matter of your Lordfhips firtt 
queftion has no particular application 
to libel. 

We anfwer, That the criminality 
Or Innocence of axy ad done (which 
includes any paper written). is the re- 
fult of the judgment which the law 
Pronounces upon that act, and there- 
fore muft be in all cafes and under 
all circumftances matter of law and 
not matter of faét; and this, as well 
where.evidence is given, as where it 
1s not given for the defendant: the 
effet of evidence given for the de- 


fendant, as to this queftion, being 
nothing more than to introcuce faéts 
or circumf{tances into the cafe, which 
the profecutor had left out, upon 
which it will ftill be for the law to 
pronounce whether the aét done be 
criminal! or innocent. 

Your Lordfhips fecond queftion 
is: ** Is the truth or falfhood of 
the written or printed paper mate- 
rial, or to be left to the Jury on 
the trial of an indiétment or in- 
formation for a libel; and does 
it make any difference in this re- 
fpect, whether the epithet (fade ) 
be or be not ufed in the inditt- 
ment or information ?” 

The queltion confilts of two 

branches. 

Our anf{wer to the firft branch of 
this queftion is, ‘That the truth or 
falfehood of a written‘or printed pa- 
per isnot material, orto be left to a 
Jury upon the trial of an indi€&tment 
or information for a libel. 

We confider this doétrine as fo 
firmly fettled, and fo edfentially ne- 
ceflary to the maintenance of the 
King’s peace, and the good order of 
fociety, that it cannot now be drawn 
into Ccebate. 

If it be ekked, why the word ¢ faJje" 
is to be found in indiétments or in- 
formations for libel? we anfwer, that 
we find it in the ancient forms ofour 
legal proceedings, and therefore that 
it is retained; but that it hath in all 
times been the duty of Judges, whea 
they come to the proof, to feparate 
the fubftance of the crime from the 
formality with which it is attended, 
and too frequently loaded, and ta 
confine the proof to the fubftance. 

The epithet * fale” is not applied 
to the propofitions contained in the 

paper, 
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aper, but to the aggregate criminal 
refulim-Libel. We fay, fad/us libel- 
jus, as we fay falfis proditer in high 
treafon. 

In point of fubftance, the alteration 
in the defeription of the offence would 
hardly be felt, if the epithet were verus 
inftead of faljus. 

In the a¢tion for libel, the plaintiff 
is not put to prove the matter of the 
libel to be falfe, which is decifive to 
fhew that the falfehood is not part 
of the fubftance of the complaint; 
and though the defendant may infitt 
in-his defence, and may prove, that 
the matter of the libel is true, it is 
not done in the way of contradicting 
what is afferted by the plaintiff, for 
then it might be done under the ge- 
neral iffue: whereas, if the defend- 
ant means to infift that the matter 
of the Jibel is true, he mutt plead it 
by way ofjuftification. As between: 
him and the plaintiff, feeking to re- 
cover damages f6r the private injary, 
the trath of the matter of the libel is 
a bar to the aétion for damages; the 
crime, and confequently the fad/us 
libellus, remaining ftill in full force 
againit him. 

The fecond branch of the queftion 
is: Does it make any difference in 
this refpect, 7. ¢. in refpect to the ma- 
teriality of the truth or falfehood, or 
its being to be left to the Jury, whe- 
ther the epithet ** fade” be or be not 
ufed in the indictment or informa- 
tion ? 

Our anfwer will be very fhort. It 
can make no difference in this refpect. 
We are not called upon to give any 
opinion, and we defire to be under- 
fiood not to give any opinion as to 
the difference in any other re{peet 
which the omiflion of aforma! epithet, 
in an indi€étment or information, may 
make. 

Your Lordfhips third queftion is: 
«Upon the trial of an indi@. 
ment for libel, the publication 
being clearly proved, and the ine 
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nocence of the paper being a 
clearly manifeft, is it competent 
and legal for the Judge to dirsa 
or recommend to the Jury to give 
a verdict for the defendant? © 

We anfwer, That upon the trial 
of an indiétment for a libel, the pub. 
lication being clearly proved, and the 
innocence of the paper being as clear. 
Jy manifefl, it is competent and legal 
for the Judge to direct or recommend 
to the Jury to give a verdict for the 
defendant. 

But we add, that no cafe has or. 
curred in which it would have been, 
in found difcretion, fit for a Judge, 
fitting at Nifi Prius, to have given 
fuch a direction or recommendation 
to the Jury. 

Tt is a term in the queftion, that 
the innocence fhall be clearly mani- 
fet. This muft be in the opinion 
of the Judge; but the ableit Judges 
have been fometimes decidedly of an 
opinion which has, upon further in- 
veftigation, been difcovered to be er- 
roneous ; and it is to be confidered, 
that the effect of fuch a direétion of 
recommendation would be uunecefa- 
rily to exclude all further difcuttion 
of the matter of law in the Court 
from which the record of Nié Prius 
was fent, in courts of error, and be- 
fore your Lordihips in the dernier re- 
fort. * 

Very cleer indeed, therefore, ought 
to be the cafe in which fuch a direc- 
tion or recommendation fhall be given. 
In a criminal cafe, which is in any 
degree doubtful, it muft be a very 
preat relief to a Judge and Jury, end 
a great eafe to them in the adminiftra- 
tion of criminal juitice, to have the 
means of obtaining a better and fuller 
Inveftigation of the doubt, upon the 
folution of which a right verdiét ora 
right judgment is to depend. 

A ipecial verdiét would in many 
cafes be the only means, where the 
offence is defcribed by fome one oF 
two technical terms: comprehending 
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the whole offence, the law and the 
fat combined ; fuch as the words, 
« felonioully did fteal.” The com- 
bination muft be decompofed by a 
fpecial verdi&t, feparating the facts 
from the legal qualities afcribed to 
them, and prefenting them in detail 
to the eye of the Judge, to enable 
him to declare, whether the legal 
quality afcribed to them be well af- 
cribed to them or not. 

There may be a {pecial verdict in 
cafes where doubts arife on the mat- 
ter of law, but it is mot secefary in all 
cafes. In fome criminal proceedings 
(the proceedings in libel, and the pub- 
lication of forged papers, for inftance) 
fome of the facts are detailed in the 
indi&tment, and, if the doubt in law 
fhould happen to arife out of the fact 
jo detailed, we fay it is upon the re- 
cord. Tne queftion might have been 
difcuffzd upon demurrer,’ without 
going toa Jury at all; and after ver- 
di it may be difcufled on a motion 
in arreltof judgment. In fuch cales 
a {pecial verdict is not neceffary: the 
verdict * Guilty” will have the effect 
of a {pecial verdict without the ex- 
pence and delay of it, eftablifhing 
all the facts, and leaving the queftion 
of law open to difcuffion. 

There are three fituations in which 
a defendant, charged with a libel, 
may ftand before a Judge and Jury in 
aCourt of Nif Prius. Firlt, The 
matter of law may bej doubtful; in 
that cafe there ought to be a f{pecial 
verdict, ora verdict which fhall ope- 
rate as a {pecial verdi€t. Secondly, 
The cafe may, in the opinion of the 
Judge, be clear againit the defendant. 
If the verdi&t is {pecial, in form or in 
effect, he has ao reafon to complain ; 
his cafe comes before the Court from 
which the record is fent, without the 
prejadice of an authority againft him. 
The third fituation is, That the opi- 
nion of the Judge may be clear in fa- 
vour of the defendant. In that cafe, 


Whenever it fhall happen, we have 
Cc 


Vou. IV. No. 3. 
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offered it as our opinion, that it will 
be competent and legal for the Judge 
to direét an acquittal. 

Your Lordthips fourth queftion is: 

«Is a witnels, produced before 
a Jury in a trial as above by the 
plaintiff, for the purpofe of prov- 
ing a criminal inieotion of the 
writer, or by the defendant, to 
rebut the imputation, admiffible 
to be heard as a competent wit- 
nefsin fuch trial before the Jucy ?” 

This quettion is put fo generally, 
that we find it impoflible to give a 
dire&t anfwer to it. 

The criminal intention charged 
upon the defendant in legal proceed- 
ings on libel is generally matter of 
form, requiring no proof on the part 
of the profecutor, and admitting of 
no proof on the part of the defen- 
dant to rebut it. 

The crime confitts in publifhing 
alibel; a criminal intention in the 
writer is no part of the Jefaition of 
the crime of libel at the common law. 
“ He who fattereth firebrands, ar- 
rows and death,” (which, if not an 
accurate definition, is a very intelli- 
geat defciiption of a libel) is ea ra- 
tione criminal; it is not incumbent 
on the profecutor to prove his intent, 
and on his part he fhall not be heard 
to fay. ‘* dm I nat in fport?” Bat in- 
afmuch as a criminal intention may 
conduce to the proof of the publica- 
tion of al] libels ; and inafmuch as that 
criminal intention is of the fubltance 
of the crime of libel in fome cafes by 
ftatute; cafes may be put, where a 
witnefs is competent and admiflible 
to prove the criminal intention on 
the part of the profecutor; and it 
may be ftated as a general rule, that 
in all cafes, where a witnefs is com- 
petent and admiflible to prove the 

criminal intention, a witnefs will al- 
fo be competent and admiflible to 
rebac the imputation. 

Your Lordthips fifth queftion is: 

«« Whether, upon the tial of an 
indict- 
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* indiétment,for fending a threat- 
ening letter, the meaning of the 
letter fet forth in the indi€tment 
be matter of law or of fact ?” 

We find ourfelves ‘embarraffed by 
the terms in which this queftion is 
propofed to us. 

We find no difficulty in anfwer- 
ing, that the expofition of the words 
of the letter, fet forth in an indiét- 
ment for {ending a threatening letter, 
would belong tothe Court, either on 
a demurrer, or in an arreft of judg- 
ment; and we have no difficulty in 
going a ftep further, and faying, that 
if the Jury, upon the trial of fuch an 
indifiment, were to finda letter ac- 
cording to its tenor, it would be for 
the Court to expound the letter. 

And whetber the letter (the fenfe 
of it being thus afceriained) be a 
threatening letter within the meaning 
of the law, is anfwered by our law to 
the firit queftion. This we ftate dif- 
tinétly to be matter of Jaw; it is the 
judgment of the law, pronouncing 
whether the paper be criminal or in- 
nocent. 

But your Lordfhips afk us, “ Whe- 
ther the fenfe of the letter be matter 
of law or of fact?” 

We find a difficulty in feparating 
the fenfe of the letter from the letter ; 
the paper without the fenfe is not a 
letter, 

Whether there exifts fuch a letter 
is doubtlefs matter of faét; as much 
as, whether it was fentto the profecu- 
tor of the indictment. 

It is alfo matter of fact, whether an 
A& of Parliament, public or private, 
exilts. And the fame may be faid of 
every other writer, from records of 
the higheit nature down to any {crap 
of paper whereon words are written, 
which can be qualified with crime or 

civil obligation. 

This goes no way towards afcer- 
taining what belongs to a Jury in an 
indiétment for fending a threatening 
Igtter, to which we apprehend your 


Lordfhips queition was intended ty © 


int. 

The exiftence of a public a& of 
Parliament, your Lordfhips know, iy 
not fubmittea to a Jury at all; pri. 


vaie atts and records may be jab 
modo, other inftruments and pepety 
are; but all, without exception, ae 


expounded by the Judges, and the 
legal effect of them declared by the 
Judges. 

Chis does not reft merely on the 
authority of lawyers; in the nature 
of things it muit be, that the Judges 
mutt expound or recolleét the fenfeof 
the paper, in order to their dectaring 
the operation of it in law. 

The ferfe of a threatening letter, 
or of any other words reduced into 
writing, is nothing more than the 
meaning which the words do, ac 
cording tothe common acceptation 
of words, import, and which every 
reader will put upon them. Judges 
are in this refpeét but readers. They 
muft read and underftand before they 
can pronounce upon criminality or 
innocence, which it belongs to them 
to do, 
able incident to their jurifdiction, 


If they could refort to a Jury toin 
terpret for them in the firit initance, | 


who fhali interpret the interpretation, 
which, like the threatening letter, 
will be but words upon a paper? 


We fhall not be underitood to be i" 
{peaking of that fenfe of a paper which 7 


is to be colleéted from matter debors 


the paper, which, in legal proceed- 
ings, muft be ftated by way ofavety ff 
ment; which would be to be elle 


blithed in point of faét, before the 
Judges could proceed to conftrue 4 
paper. On a demurrer, or on m0 
tion in arreft of judgment, thefe a 
verments would ftand confeffed up 
the record. If the general iffue 18 
pleaded, they are to be found by 
the Jury. Judges have no means of 
knowing matters of fact debors the 
paper, but by the confeflion of 1 

partys 
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y, or the, finding of the Jury; 
but they can collect the intrinfic fenfe 
and meaning of a paper in the fame 
manner as other readers do; and they 
can refort to grammars and gloflaries, 
if they want iach aflittance. 

Thefe principles lead to the fame 
conclufion for Juries as for Judges, 
in all points belonging to threatening 
letters, or to any other feries of words 
reduced into writing, which fal! with- 
in the province of Juries. For in- 
flance, upon a general iflue on an 
indiétment for fending a threatening 
letter, a Jury is to inquire, whether 
fuch a paper as the paper charged in 
the inciment exilts. They mutt 
read, or hear read, and underitand, 
the paper charged, and the paper 
produced to them in evidence, in or- 
Cer to their finding that the paper 
charged does exilt. The Jury can- 
not know that they are the fame pa- 
pers, without comparing both the 
words and the fenfe; but, when the 
Jury have read, and fufficiently un- 
derltood, the paper charged and the 
paper produced, fo as to be enabled 
to pronounce that they are the fame 
papers; when the averments have 
been examined, and found to he true ; 
when the context, (if there be a con- 
text not fet forth) has been feen and 
underitood, and found not to alter 
the fenfe of the paper produced, and 
to put a different fenfe upon it than 
that which the paper charged im- 
ports; and when the fending of the 
fuppoled threatening letter is found 
ascharged; then al! inquiry before 
the Jury ends; the reft is matter of 
legal conclufion. 

Your Lordthips fixth queftion is: 

* Whether, on the trial of an 

indiétment for high treafon, the 

criminality or innocence of let- 
ters or papers, as fet forth as 

Overt acts of treafon, or produced 

as evidence of an overt att of 


treafon, be matter of law or of 
faét 2” 


We have faid, in our anfwer to the 
firft queflion, that in all cafes, and un- 
der all circumflances, the criminality 
or innocence of an a€t done is matter 
of law and not of fact. 

We find nothing in the two cafes 
now put, which Mould lead us to nare 
row the generality of that propcefition, 
or to except eliher of thofe cafes out 
of it. 

But, that we may not be mifun- 
derflood, we acd, that this opinion 
does not go to the length of taking 
from the Jury the application of the 
evidence to the overt aét of which it 
is evidence. It only tends to fix the 
legal charaéter of it in the only way 
in which it can be fixed. And we 
take this occafion alfo to obferve, that 
we have offered no opinion to your 
Lordfhips which will have the effect 
of taking matter of law out of a gene- 
ral iflue, or out of a general verdict. 

We know that it is often fo com- 
bined with both as to be infeparable 
from them ; and we difclaim the folly 
of endeavouring to prove that a Jury, 
who can find a general verdiét, can- 
not take upon themfelves to deal with 
matter of law, arifing in a general iflue, 
and to hazard a verdict mace up of 
the faét, and of the matter of law, 
according to their conception of the 
Jaw,againtt all direétion by the Judge. 

Our aim has been to trace the 
boundary line between matter of law 
and faé&t as diftinétly as we could. 

We believe that this is all that is ne- 

ceflary to be known. We have found 

Jurors in general defirous of keeping 

within their province, which is to 

examine into matter of faét, and cor- 

dially difpofed to take their dire¢tions 

in matter of law from thofe whofe 

education and habits enable them to 

declare the law, and to whom the jaw 

and conftitution of the country have 
cominitted that important troft. 

Your Lordfhips laft queftion is: 

«« Whether, if a Judge on atrial, 

on an indiétment or information 

for 
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for a libel, thall give his opinion 
vn the law to the Jury, and 
leave that opinion, together with 
the evidence of pudlication, and 
the application of the inuendoes 
to perfons and things, tothe Jury, 
fach direétions wouid be accord- 
ing to law?” 

If we do not mifanderftand this 
queflion, it is fubflantiaily anfwered 
in our anfwer to the third queftion. 

We mean to an{wer this queftion 
in the affirmative; but, that we may 
be clearly underltood, we defire to 
be permicted in our anfwer to fub- 
flitute the words, ** declare the law,” 
inftead of ** give his opinion of the 
jaw ;” and the word, * declaration” 
inftead of * opinion,” when the word 
** opinion” occurs again. in the quef- 
tion; our anfwer will then ftand 
thus: 

“ Ifa Judge on a trial on an in- 
diétment or information for a libe!, 
fhall declare the law to the Jury, and 
leave that declaration, together with 
the evidence of the publication, and 
the application of inuendoes to per- 
fons and things, to the Jury, fuch 
direétion would be according to law.” 

If by the word, ** leave that opi- 
nion to the Jury,” is meant in any 
manner to refer tothe Jury the con- 
fideration of what the law is, in any 
view of the particular cafe in evidence, 
we are of opinion that fuch a direc. 
tion would not be according to law ; 


conceiving the law to be, that the 
Jucgeis to declare to the Jury why 
the law is; end conceiving that iris 
the duty of the Jury, if they will 
find a general verdict upon the whole 
matter in iflue, to compound that wey. 
difi of the fa& as it appears in ei. 
dence before them, and of the law a 
it is declared to them by the Judge. 
We prefaced our anfwers with © 
tating, that the general criminal lw © 
of England was the law of libel. We 
conclude what we have to offer 
your Lordfhips with Rating, that the 
linc matked out by the law for the © 
conduct of a Jury giving a genenl © 
verdiét, has an aniverfal application 
to general verdiéts on general iffues, 
in all cafes civil and criminal; for 
we cannot diftinguifh between the 
office and authority of a Jury in civil 
and criminal cafes, whatever differ. 
ence there may be as to their refpon- 
fibility. We defire to put your Lord. 
fhips in mind, that it hath been the 
modern policy to bring almoft all 
queftions, upon men’s deareft and 
moft valuable rights, to be decided 
on a general iffue ; and it will be for 
your Lordfhips confideration, whe- 
ther the line we have pointed out, 
which we take to be eftablifhed in 
law and in reafon, is not a great and 
effential fecurity to the life, liberty, 
and property of all the King’s fub- 
jeéts, from the higheft te the lowel. 


eS er re 
As the Inland Navigation of this State has become an obje of public atter- 
tion, we prefume the following extra@ will be acceptable to our readers. 
[From Philips’s Hiftory of Inland Navigation. ] 


HE United Scates of America, 

now io .heir infancy as a na. 

tion, cannot be expected as yet toaf. 
ford many ¢Xamples of improvement 
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ruined her finances, cannot be fup- 
pofed capable of improving the ad- 
vantages which nature has beftowed 
on her. She poffeffes an immenfe 
feaecoaft, the whole length of which 
is happily fituated for trade, and a- 
bounds with exceilent bays and har- 
bours, while the internal parts of the 
country are interfected with the no- 
blet rivers, many of which are navi- 


gable for fhips of the largeft burthen® 


for fome handreds of miles within 
land, and even to the very door of the 
planters; fo that bat little art or im- 
provement by canals are wanting to 
render that country the moft conve- 
nient for commerce and inland navi- 
gation of any on the face of the globe. 

But though America is yet only in 
her infancy in point of independence 
asa nation, fhe has experienced the 
happy effeéts of improving trade, by 
the encouragement and bounty of a 
benevolent parent. Her noblecoafls, 
bays, rivers, and produéts, have in- 
vited, for half a century, the mari- 
time countries of Europe to engage 
in her trade; and the Weft-India 
iflands belonging to the European 
ftates have by her been chiefly fup- 
plied with the neceffaries of life, and 
enabled to fend home their produce. 
The profits of hertrade, which for- 


‘merly ufed to be drawn to the mother- 


country, now centre in her ftates ; 
and it may with truth be faid, that 
no part of the world is fo wel! water- 
ed with {prings, rivulets, rivers, and 
lakes, as the territory of the United 
States. By means of thefe various 
ftreams, and colleétions of waters, the 
whole country is divided into iflands 
and peninfulas. ‘The United Scates, 
and indeed al! parts of Nor:h-Ame- 
rica, feem to have been formed by 
Mature for the molt intimate union. 
Th Farjliziee -6 navies 
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aid Picardy, in France; Cornwall 
and Caithneis, in Great-Britain ; o¢ 
Gallicia and Catalonia, in Spain. 
The canals propofed at South Key, 
Sufquehannah, and Delaware, will 
open a communication from the Ca- 
rolinas to the weftern counties of 
Pennfylvania and New-York. The 
improvements of the Patowmack will 
give a paflage from the fouthern ftates 
to the weftern parts of Virginia, Ma- 
ryland, Pennfylvania, and even to 
the Jakes. From Detroit, on lake 
Erie, to Alexandria, on the Patow- 
mack, fix hundred and feven miles, 
there are but two carrying-places, 
which together do not exceed the 
diflance of forty miles. The canals 
now cutting to the Delaware and 
Chefapeak will open a communica- 
tion from South-Carolina to Newe 
Jerfey, Delaware, the moft populous 
parts of Pennfylvania, and the mid- 
land counties of New-York. Thefe 
important works have been furveyed ; 
and it is computed that they may be 
completed for two hundred thoufand 
guineas. The United States of Ames 
rica will hereafter be converted into 
a clufter of large and fertile iflands, 
communicating with each other with 
eafe and little expence, and in many 
inilances without the uncertainty or 
danger of the fea. 

‘The vaft extent of fea-coaft which 
fpreads before thefe confederated 
{tates ; the number of excellent har- 
bours and fea-port towns; the nu- 
merous creeks and immenfe bays 
which indent the coaft; and the rie 
vers, lakes, and canals which penin- 
fulate the whole country, added to 
the agricultural advantages and ime 
provements, give this part of the 
world fuperior advantages for trade. 
Add to thefe their profpeéts from the 
fur tendo of Canada, the val fettlee 
menis which are making at Pitt. 
be , 26 %. et pel “he eotrhe 
cree hac «F< “anadw the ad saloges 
of inland navigation by means of the 
lakes, 
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in a few years give them a large fhare 
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On the north fide of the mountains 
in Orange county, im the thate of 
New-York, hes a very val'wble traé, 
called the Drowned Lanu*, contain- 
ing about fitty thouland acres. The 
waters which deicend from the fur- 
rounding hills being but flowly dif. 


fur.trade. 


sharpe? by che rivet cfiutng from 
them, cover thele ve% meadaws covery 
Wiwicr, abu render (nem exwemey 
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fertile ; but they expofe the inhabi- 
tants tointermittents. The Wallkill 
siver, which pafles through this ex- 
tenfive and amphibious traét, and 
empties itfelf into Hudion’s river, is 
in the {pring ftored with very large 
ecls inthe greateft plenty. The bot- 
tom of this river is a broken rock, 
and, from as accurate a furvey as pof- 
ible, it is fuppofed that two thoufand 
pounds would be the utmott fum of 
money wanted to deepen the channel, 
fo as to let off all the waters from the 
meadows, and thereby redeem from 
the floods a large traét of rich land, 
for grais, hemp, and Indian corn. 
In 178g the ftate had it in contem- 
plation to raife this fum, and carry 
into execution a plan foevidentlycon- 
ducive to the general good and profit 
of the community. 

In Penntylvania, the river Swetara, 
which falls into the Sufquehannah, 
from the north-eaft, is navigable fif- 
teen miles. It is now in contempla- 
tion to cuta canal about twenty miles 
from the river Swetara to the river 
Tu! pehoken, a branch of the Schuyl- 
kill. Should this be effeéted, a paf- 
fage would be open to Philadelphia 
from the Juniatra, the Tyoga, and the 
eaft ana weit branches of the Sufaue- 
hannah, which water at leaf flicen 
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atiention: one from Prefgu’h* + on 
lake Erie, to Le Boeuf, down 1) Al- 
legany river to Kifkiminitas 5 ty" © 


the Kifkiminitas, and trom tht t 
by a {mall portage to the Jung\ 4 
which falls into the Sufquahanm" * 
the other from lake Ontario to ¥ 
eaft branch of the Delaware, am 
down that river to Philadelphia. Bot 
thefe are {aid to be very practicable at 
no very great expence, and confider- 
ing the enterprifing {pirit of the mer- 
chants of that city, whofe objec is 
concentred in promoting their com- 
merce and trade, it may be reafonably 
expeéted that both thele communica 
tions will be opened and improved. 

There is ftil] another communita- 
tion equally practicable with either 
of the others, and which has not el 
caped notice: this is between the 
fouthern branch of the ‘Tyoga anda 
branch of the Allegany; the head 
waters of which are but a fhort dil- 
tance from each other. The Seneca 
Indians have informed the Pennfj!- 
vanians that they can walk four times 
a day from the boatable waters of the 
Ohio to thole of the Tyoga, at the 
place now mentioned ; and between 
the Sufquehannah, juft before it cral- 


fes into.Pennfylvania the firft ot 
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and the Delaware, isa portage of ¢ nly 
rwe ve mie 
Several improvements are Carry Ing 
on in the flare of Virginia; to give 
an account of which it wil be necef- 
fary to furvey thote rivers that will 
be the objetts of operation: and fill, 
Pytoweack river. This river ts feven 
miles and a half wide at its mouth, 
four and a halt at Nomony bay, three 
at Aquio, one and a half at Hallooing 
point, one and a quarter at Alexan- 
dria, oppofite to which, in the ftate 
of Maryland, the Congrefs have re- 
joive. [O Gna Urey Mew < ‘ye ams 
every Rate is aflefled its retpective 
wnt mur! Dorine the 
time of building it, the Congrefs have 
re(olved to fit in the city of Philadel- 
phia till the year 1800, when the new 
city is to be named, and the Congrefs 
will remove to it as the feat of go- 
vernment; the centrical fituation of 
which, and the noble river it is upon, 
muit command a vaft trade. Its 
foundings are feven fathoms at the 
mouth, five at St. George’s Ifland, 
four and a half at Lower Matchodic, 
three at Swan’s Point and up to Alex- 
andria; whence there is ten feet wa- 
ter to the falls, which are thirteen 
miles above Alexandria. 
The diftance from the Capes of 
Virginia to the termination of the 
tide-way in this river Patowmack, is 
above three hundred miles; and the 
river is navigable for fhips of the 
greateft burthen nearly to that place: 
from thence it is obftruéted by four 
snfiderable falls, and runs through 
« Wall tract of inhabited country to- 
‘wds its fource. Thefe falls are, 
The little falls, three miles above 
‘ Water; in which diftance is a 
@ thirty-fix feer. 2dly, The 
grd® ‘a's, fix miles higher, where is 
a fy of \evenry-fix feet in one mile 
and quarter, 3¢ly, The Seneca 
falls) & miles above the former, 
Which frm fhort, irregular rapids, 
with & Wl of about ten feet. And 


eects for that purnole 


gthly, The Shenan oah falls, fiaty 
miles from the Seneca, where ts a fall 
of about thirty feet in three miles; 
from which lalt F rt Cumberiand ts 
about one hundred and twenty miles 
diftant. The obftruétions which are 
oppoled to the navigation above and 
between thefe falls are of little con- 
fequence. ; 
Early in the year 1785, the legi- 
flarures of Virginia and Maiyland 
pafied aéts to encourage opening the 
navigation of this river. It was efli- 
mated that the expence of the canals 
and other works would amount @ 
fifty thoufand pounds tlerling; and 
ten years was allowed fo. .eir com- 
pletion. At preient, «he preuucnt 
and direétors of the incorporated 
company fuppofe that forty-five thou 
fand pounds will be fufficient for the 
undertaking, and that it will be ac- 
complifhed ina fhorter time than was 
eftimated. Their calculations are 
founded on the progrets already mace, 
and the {ummary mode lately adoprt- 


ed for enforcing the collettion of the: 


dividends as the money may become 
neceflary. On each fhare of 100!. 
the payment of only gol. has yet beea 
demanded, 

According to the opinion of the 
prefident and dire€tors, locks will be 
neceflary at only two places, the great 
and little falls; fix at the former, and 
three at the latter. At the latter no- 
thing has yet been attempted. At 
the great falls, where the difficulties 
were judged by many to be infur- 
mountable, the work is nearly com- 
pleted, except finking the lock-feats 
and inferting the fremes. At the Se- 
neca falls the laborious part of the 
bufinefs is entirely accomplifhed, oy 
removing the obftacles and graduat- 
ing the defcent; fo that nothing re- 
mains but to finifh the channe! for 
this gentle current in a workman-like 
manner. At the Shenandoah, where 
the river breaks through the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, though a prodt- 
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gious quantity of labour has been be- 
flowed, yet much is {till to be done 
before the paflige will be completed. 
Such a progre{s has been made, how- 
ever, that it was expected, if the fum- 
mer had not proved uncommonly 
rainy, and the river uncommonly 
high, an avenue for a-partial naviga- 
tion would have been opened by the 
firit of January, 1789, from Fort 
Cumberland to the great falls, which 
are within nine miles of a fhipping 
port. 

As foon as the proprietors fhall be- 
gin to receive toll, they will doubtlefs 
find an ample compenfation for their 
pecuniary advances. By an eftimate 
made many years ago, it wascalcu- 
lated that the amount, in the com- 
mencement, ‘vould be at the rate of 
11,875]. Virginia currency, per an- 
num. The toll muft every year be- 
come more productive, as the quan- 
tity of articles for exportation will 
be augmented in a rapid proportion 
with the increafe of population and 
the extenfion of fettlemeats. In the 
mean time the effect will be imme- 
diately fcen in the agriculture of the 
interior country; for the multitude 
of horfes now employed in carrying 
its produce to market, will then be 
ufed for the purpofes of tillage. But 
in order to form jult conceptions of 
the utility of this inland navigation, 
it will be requifite to notice the long 
rivers which fall into the Patowmack, 
and even the geographical pofition of 
the weltern waters. 

‘The Shenandoah, which difem- 
bogues jutt above the Blue Mountains, 
may, according to report, be made 
navigable, at atrifling expence, more 
than a handred and fifty miles from 
its confluence with the Patuwmack, 
and will receive and convey the pro- 
duce of the richeit part of the ftare. 
The fouth branch, ft!) higher, is na- 
vigabie in its prefent condition nearly, 
or guite, one hundred miles, through 
exiccmely fertile lands. Between 
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thefe, onthe Virginia fide, are fevera| 
{mall rivers, that may with facility 
be improved, foa fford 

pro ’ $to afford a paflage 
for boats. On the Maryland fide are 
the Monocafy, Antietam, and Con. 
egocheague ; fome of which pals 
through the ftate of Maryland, and 
have thcir fources in Pennfylvania, 

From Fort Cumberland (or Will's 
Creek) one or two good waggon roads 
may be made, by which the diftance 
will be about five and thirty milesto 
the Yohogany, a large and navigable 
branch of the Monongahela ; which 
laft forms a junétion with the Allega. 
ny at Fort Pitt, from whence the river 
takes the name of the Ohio, until 
that alfo lofes its current and name in 
the Miffiffippi. 

But by pafling farther up the Pa. 
towmack than Fort Cumberland, 
which may very eafily be done, a 
portage by a good waggon road to 
the Cheat river, another branch of 
the Monongahela, may be obtained, 
through a fpace which fome fay it 
about twenty-five miles. 

When we have arrived at either 
of thefe weftern waters, the naviga- 
tion through that immenfe country 
is opened in a thoufand dire€tions, 
and to the lakes in feveral places by 
portages of lefs than ten miles, and 
by one portage of one mile only. 

Notwithftanding it was {neeringly 
faid by fome foreigners, at the be- 
ginning of this undertaking, that the 
Americans were fond of engaging in 
{plendid projets, which they could 
never accomplifh; yet it is hoped 
the fuccefs of this firft eflay towards 
improving their inland navigation 
will, jn fome degree, refcue them 
from the reproach intended to have 
been fixed upon their national cht- 
racter by the unmerited imputation. 

The great Kanhaway is a river of 
confiderable note. The principal 
obftacle to its navigation begins at 
What are called the Great Falls, nine- 
ty miles above the mouth, below 

which 
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which are only fi €or fix rapids, and 
thefe paflable, w! h fome difficulty, 
even at low wat’. From the falls 
to the mouth of [' reen-briar river is 
one hundred mie ‘5 and thence to 
the lead mines is} ine hundred and 
twenty. Iristwo hundred and eighty 
ards wide at its fn uth. 

The Little Kagh way is one hun- 
dred and fifty i js wide at the 


> 


mouth ; it affords a navigation of 
tenmiles only. He: hapsits northern 
branch, called Jupi1s Creek, which 
interlocks with the wweftern waters of 
Monongahela, may one day admita 
fhorter paflage froni the latter into 
the Ohio. | 

In the ftate of North-Carolina is 
a place called Difmal Swamp, which 
fpreads over the whole tract of coun- 
try which lies between Pamlico and 
Albemarle founds, and needs no other 
defcription than is conveyed by its 
name. There is another large Swamp, 
north of Edenton, which lies partly 
in this ftate and partly in Virginia. 

This Swamp isowned by twocom- 
panies; the Virginia company, of 
which General Wafhington is a mem- 
ber, holds a hundred thoufand acres, 
and the North-Carolina company a- 
bout forty thoufand acres. It is in 
contemplation to cut a canal through 
this Swamp, from the head of Paf- 
quetank to the head of Elizabeth ri- 
ver, twelve or fourteen miles in 
length, which will drain this at pre- 
fent ulelefs ground, and convert it to 
be the beft in the late. 

Thefe are the principal particulars 
which at prefent can be given of this 
extenfive country wiih refpeét to its 
improvements by canals and inland 
navigation, A great number of other 
cuts have been planned, which will 
make that country in a few years not 
inferior to the beft cultivated and im- 
ptoved ftates in the old world. 

I fhall conclude my obfervations 
on North-America with the follew- 
ing extract from the Journals of Mr. 
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Elkanah Watfon, a gentleman who 
has travelled much both in Europe 
and America. 

«* When the extent of America is 
confidered as boldly fronting the old 
world—biefied with every climate— 
capable of every produ€tion—abound- 
ing with the belt harbours and rivers 
on the globe, and already overfpread 
with three millions of fouls, mettly 
defcendants of Englifhmen—inherit- 
ing all their ancient enthufiaim for 
liberty, and enterprifing almoft to a 
fauli—what may be expected from 
fuch a people in fuch a country ?— 
The partial hand of nature has laid 
off America upon a much larger (cale 
than any other part of the world, 
Hiils in America are mountains in 
Europe, brooks are rivers, and ponds 
are {welled into lakes. In fhort, the 
map of the world cannot exhibit a 
country uniting fo many natural ad- 
vantages, fo pleafingly diverfified, and 
that offers fuch abundant and eafy re- 
fources to agriculture and commerce. 

“‘ In contemplating future Ame- 
rica, the mind is loft in the din of 
cities—in harbours and rivers clouded 
with fails—and in the tmmenfity of 
her population. Admitting her pre- 
fent population to be three millsons, 
and calculating her progrefiive in- 
creafe to continue doubling once in 
twenty years, as has hitherto been 
the cafe, at the end of one hundred 
years there will be ninety-fix millions 
of foulsin United America ; which is 
two-thirds as many as there are at pre- 
fent in Europe : and when we confider 
the probable acquifition of people by 
foreign emigrations, and that the in- 
terior and uni-tiled parts of America 
are amply fufficient to provide for 
this number, the prefumption is trong 
that this eftimation will not -differ 
materially from the event. Europe 
is already aware of the rifing import- 
ance of America, and begins to look 
forward with anxiety to her Welt- 
India iflands, which are the natural 
D legacy 
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legacy of this continent, and will 
doubrtiefs be claimed as fuch when 
America fhall have arrived at an age 
which will enable her to maintain ner 
right, 

«¢ The northern and fouthern fhates 
differ widely in their cuftoms, cli- 
maie, produce, and in the general 
face of the country. The middle 
ftates preferve a medium in a)! thefe 
refpects ; they are neither fo level and 
hot as the fouth ftates, nor fo hilly 
and cold as the north and eaftern. 
The inhabitants of the north are har- 
dy, induftrious, frugal, and, in ge- 
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neral, weil informed; thofe of ¢ 
fouth are more effeminate, indolent, 
and imperious. ‘T'he fifheries ang 
commerce are the finews of the north; 
tobacco, rice, and indigo, of the fourh, 
The northern ftates are conimodioutly 
fituated for trade and manafadures: 
the fouthern to furnith provifions and 
raw materials; and the probability is, 
that the fouthern ftates will one day 
be fupplied with northern manafac. 
tures inftead of European, and make 
their remittances in provifions and raw 
materials.” 
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%* ARLY in the afternoon wecame 
H to Anoch, a village in Glen- 
mollifon of three huts, one of which 
is dillinguifhed by achimney. Here 
we were to dine and lodge, and were 
conduéted through the firttroom, that 
had the chimney, into another lighted 
by a fina]! glafs window. The land- 
Jord attended us with great civility, 
and told us what he could give us to 
eat and drink. I found fome books 
on a fhelf, among which were a vo- 
lume or more of Prideaux’s Connec- 
tion. 

This I mentioned as fomething un- 
expecied, and perceived that I did 
not pleafe him. I praifed the pro- 
priety of his language, and was an- 
iwered that I need not wonder, for 
he had learned it by grammar. 

By fubfequent opportunities of ob- 
fervation, I found that my hoft’s dic- 
tion had nothing peculizr. Thofe 
Highlan ‘ers that can fpeak Englith, 
commonly fpeak it well, with few of 
the words, and little of the tone by 
which a Scotchman is diftinguifhed. 
‘Their language feems to have bee 
learned in the army or the navy, or 
by fome communication with thofe 
who could give them good examples 
ef accent and pronunciation. By 
their Lowland neighbours they would 


not willingly be taught; for they 
have long confidered them as a meas 
and degenerate race. Thefe preju- 
dices are wearing faft away ; but fo 
much of them ftill remains, that when 
I afked a very learned minifter in the 
iflands, which they cenfidered a 
their moft favage clans: * Thofe, faid 
he, that live next the Lowlands.” 
As wecame hither early in the day, 
we had time fufficient to furvey the 
place. The houfe was built like 
other huts of loofe ftones, but the 
part in which we dined and flept was 
lined with tarf and wattled with 
twigs, which kept the earth from 
falling. Near it was agarden of tur- 
nips and a field of potatoes. It itands 
in a glen, or valley, pleafantly wa- 
tered by a winding river. But this 
country, however it may delight the 
gazer or amufe the naturalift, is of 
no great advantage to its owners. Our 
landlord told us of a gentleman, who 
poffefles lands, eighteen Scotch miles 
in length, and three in breadth; 4 
{pace containing at leaft an hundred 
fquare Englith miles. He has raifed 


his rents to the danger of depopu- 
lating his farms, and he fells his tim- 
ber, and by exerting every art of 
augmentation, has obtained an yearly 
revenue of four hundred pounds, 

which 
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Extratt from a Journey to the Weftern Iflands. 


which for a hundred fquare miles is 
three halfpence an acre. 

Some time after dinner we were 
furprifed by the entrance of a young 
woman, not inelegant either in mien 
or drefs, who afked us whether we 
would have tea. We found that 
the was the daughter of our hoft, 
and defired her to make it. Her 
converfation, like her appearance, 
was gentle and pleafing. We knew 
that the girls of the Highlands are 
all gentlewomen, and treated her 
with great refpeét, which the received 
as caftomary and due, and was net- 
ther elated by it, nor confuled, but 
repaid my civilities without embar- 
raiment, and told me how much I 
honoured her country by coming to 
jurvey it. 

She had been at Invernefs to gain 
the common female qualifications,and 
had, like her fainer, the Englifh pro- 
nunciauion. I prefented her with a 
book, which I happened to have about 
me, and fhould not be pleafed to think 
that fhe forgeis me. 

In the evening the foldiers, whom 
we had pafled on the road, came to 
{pend at our inn the little money that 
we had given them. They had the true 
military impatience of coin in their 
pockets, and had marched at leaft fix 
miles to find the firft place where li- 
quor could be bought. Having ne- 
ver been before in a place fo wild 
and unfrequentes, I was glad of their 
arrival, becaufe I knew that we had 
made them fricnds, and to gain fill 
more of their good will, we went to 
them, where they were caroufing in 
the barn, and added fomething to our 
former gift. Ali that we gave was 
not much, but it detained them in the 
barn, either merry or quarrelling, 
the whole night, and in the morn- 
ing they went back to their work, 
with great indignation at the bad 
quaiities of whifky. 

We had gained fo much the fa- 
vour of our hoit, that, when we left 
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his houfe in the morning, he walked 
by us a great way, and entertained 
us with converfation hoth on his own 
condition, and that of the country, 
His life icemed to be merely pattoral, 
except that he differed from fome 
of the ancient Nomaces in having a 
fetled dwelling. His wealth con- 
fills of one hundred fheep, as many 
goats, twelve milk cows, and twen- 
ty-eight beeves ready for the drover. 

From him we firft heard of the ge-. 
neral diffatisfalion, which is now 
driving the Highlanders into the other 
hemifphere; and when | efked him 
whether they would flay at home, if 
they were well treated, he an{wered 
with indignation, that no»man wil- 
lingly left his native country. Of 
the farm, which he himlelf occn:pied, 
the rent had, in twenty-five years, 
been advanced from ;five to twenty 
pounds, which he found himlelf fo 
little able to pay, thet he would be 
glad to try his fortune in fome other 
place. Yet heowned the reafonable- 
ne{s of raifing the Highland rents in 
a certain degree, and declared him- 
felf willing to pay ten pounds for the 
ground which he had formerly had 
jor five. 

Ocr hoft having amufed us for a 
time, refigned us to our guides. ‘The 
journey of this day was long, not that 
the dittance was great, but that the 
way was dificult. We were now in 
the bofom of the High!ands, with fult 
leifure to contemplate the appearance 
and properties of mountainous res 
gions, fuch as have been, in many 
countries, the laft fhelters of naticnal 


Ciftrels, and areevery where the {cenes . 


of adventures, flratagems, furpriies, 
and efcapes. 

Mountainous countries ai ¢ not paf- 
fed but with difficulty, not merely 
from the labour of climbing ; for to 
climb is not always neceflary: but 
becaufe that which is not mountain 
is commonly beg, through which the 
way muft be picked with caution. 
: Where 
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Where there are hills, there 1s much 
rain, and the torrents pouring down 
into the intermediate {paces, feldom 
find fo ready an outlet, as not to ttag- 
nate, till they have broken the tex- 
ture of the ground. 

Of the hills, which our journey 
offered to the view on either fide, we 
did not take the height, nor did we 
fee any that aftonifhed us with their 
joftinefs. Towards the fummir of 

gone, there was a white fpot, which I 
fhould have called a naked rock, but 
the guides, who had better eyes, 
and were acquainted with the phe- 
nomena of the country, declared it to 
be fnow. It had already lafted to the 
end of Auguft, and was likely to 
maintain its conteft with the fun, till 
it fhould be reinforced by winter. 

The height of mountains philofo- 
phically confidered is properly com- 
puted from the furface of the next fea ; 
but as it affects the eye or imagination 
of the paflenger, as it takes eithera 
{peétacle or an obftru€tion, it muft be 
reckoned from the place where the 
rife begins to make a confiderable an- 
gle with the plain. In extenfive con- 
tinents the land may, by gradual ele- 
vation, attain great height, without 
any other appearance than that of a 
pidin gently inclined ; and if a hill 
placed upon fuch raifed ground be 
defcribed, as having its altitude equal 
to the whole {pace above the fea, the 
repreientation will be fallacious. 

‘Thefe mountains may be properly 
enough meafured from the inland 
bafe ; for it is not much ebove the 
fea. As we advanced at evening to- 
wards the weltern coaft, I did: not 
obferve the declivity to be greater 
than is necedary for the difcharge of 
the inland waters. 

We pafled many rivers and rivu- 
Jeis, which commonly ran with a 
clear fhallow fiream overa hard peb- 
bly bottom. Thefe channels, which 
feem fo much wider than the water 
that they convey would naturally 
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require, are formed by the violence a 


of wintry floods, produced by the | 


accumulation of innumerable ftream; 
that fall in rainy weather from the 
hills, and buriting away with refit. 
lefs impetuofity, make themfelvesa 
paflage proportionate to their maf, 

Such capricious and temporarywa- 
ters cannot be expected to produce 
many fifth. The rapidity of the win. 
try deluge {weeps them away, and 
the fcantinefs of the fummer ftream 
would hardly fuftain them above the 
ground. This is the reafon why in 
fording the northern rivers, no Sfhes 
are feen, as. in England, wandering 
in the water. 

Of the hills many may be called 
with Homer’s Ida abundant in pring, 
but few can deferve the epithet which 
he beftows upon Pelion by waving 
their leaves. ‘They exhibit very in- 
tle variety ; being almoft wholly co- 
vered with dark heath, and even that 
feems to be checked in its growth, 
What is not heath is nakednefs, a little 
diverfified by now and then a ftream 
rufhing down the fleep. An eyeac- 
cuftomed to flowery paftures and wav- 
ing harvefts is aftonifhed and repelled 
by this wide extent of hopele(s fteri- 
lity. The appearance is that of mat- 
ter incapable of form or ufefulnels, 
difmiffed by nature from her care, and 
difinherited of her favours, left in its 
original elemental ftate, or quickened 
only with one fullen power of ufelefs 
vegetation. ‘ce 

Ic will very readily occur, that this 
uniformity of barrennefs can afford 
very little amufement to the travel- 
ler; that it is eafy to fit at home and 
conceive rocks and heath, and water- 
falls; and that thefe journeysare ult- 
lefs labours, which neither impreg- 
hate the imagination, nor enlarge 
the underftanding. It is true that of 
far the greater part of things, we mult 
content ourfelves with fuch know- 
ledge as defcription may exhibit, ‘0 
analogy {upply; but it is true wn 
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wife, that thefe ideas are always in- 
complete, and that at leatt, till we 
have compared them with realities, 
we do not know them to be jult. As 
we fee more, we become poffeffed 
of morecertainties, and confequently 
gain more principles ‘of reafoning, 
and found a wider bafis of analogy. 

Regions mountainous and wild, 
thinly inhabited, and little cultivat- 
ed, makea great part of the carth, 
and he that has never {cen them, mutt 
live unacquainted with much of the 
face of nature, and with one of the 
great fcenes of human exiftence. 

As the dav edvanced towards noon, 
we entered a narrow valley not very 
flowery, but fufficientiy verdant.— 
Our guides tald us, that the horfes 
could not travel all dav without reit 
or meat, and intreated us to ftophere, 
becaufe no grafs would be found in 
any other place. The requeft was 
reafonable and the argument cogent. 
We therefore willingly difmounted, 
and diverted ourfelves as the place 
gave us opportunity. 

I fat down on a bank, fuch as a 
writer of Romance might have de- 
lighted to feign. I had indeed no 
trees to whifper over my head, but a 
clear rivulet f{treamed at my feet. 
The day was calm, the air foft, and 
all was rudenefs, filence, and foli- 
tude. Before me, and on either fide, 
were high hills, which by hindering 
the eye from ranging, forced the 
mind to find entertainment for itfelf. 
Whether I fpent the hour well, I 
know not; for here I firft conceived 
the thought of this narration. 

We were in this place at eafe and 
by choice, and had no evils to fuffer 
or to fear; yet the imaginations ex- 
cited by the view of an unknown and 
Untravelled wildernefs are not fuch 


as arife in the artificia! folitude of 

arks and gardens, a flattering notion 
of felf-{ufficiency, a placid indulgence 
of voluntary delufions, a fecure cx- 
panfion of the fancy, or ia cool con- 
centration of the mental powers. ‘The 
phantoms which haunt a defert: are 
want, and miferv, and danger; the 
evils of dereliétion rufh upon the 
thoughts; man is made unwillingly 
acquainted with his own wesknefs, 
ana meditation fhews him only how 
little he can fuftain, and how little he 
can perform. ‘There were no traces 
of inhabitants, except perhaps a rude 
pile of clods called a fummer hut, in 
which a herdfman had refted in the 
favourable feafons. Whoever had been 
in the place where I then fat, unpro- 
vided with provifions, and ignorant 
of the country, might, at leaft before 
the roads were mace, have wandered 
among the rocks, till he had perifhed 
with hardfhip, before he could have 
found either food or fhelter. Yet what 
are thefe hillocks to the ridges of ‘Tau- 
rus, or thefe fpots of wildnefs tothe 
deferts of America? 

Tt was not long before we were in- 
vited to mount, and continued our 
journey along the fide of a lough, 
kept fall by many ftreams, which with 
more or lefs rapidity and noife, croffed 
the road from the hills on the other 
hand. Thefe currents, in their di- 
minifhed ftate, after feveral dry 
months, afford, to one who has al- 
ways lived in level countries, an un- 
ufual and delightful {pectacle; but 
in the rain feafon, fuch as every win- 
ter may be expedied to bring, muft 
precipitate an impetuous and tremen- 
dous flood. 1 fuppofe the way by 
which we went, is at that time im- 
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AFRAGMENT. 


N the year 1777, Eugesio, an of- 
ficer inthe American army, re- 
fpe€ted in private life—-refpectable 
from the commiffion which he held in 
his country’s fervice, was ordered by 
his illuftrious General to command a 
wing of the army at the battle of 
Brandywine. He oppoled the ene- 
my with {kill and courage. “His bra- 
very had a double ftimulus—the pur- 
eft patriotifm that ever glowed in hu- 
man breait—-and an ardent love for 
the charming Eme/ia ; nor was he lefs 
dear to her. 

Emelia, thou wert formed by the 
hand of Nature, when fhe wifhed to 
exert her beft efforts. Education had 
beftowed on thee her benign influ- 
ence. Thou hadft the foftnefs of ruy 
fex ; in an exemplary degree didft 
thoa poffefs that fortitude, which is 
almoft exclufively, bat angeneroully, 
attributed to man. 

The battle begins—loudly roars 
thecannon. The great protector of 
the rights of mankind ftands in the 
van—His voice, his looks, his gefture 
commands refpe&. His bravery and 





conduct evince the general and the 
hero. 

The battle continues—an inconfi- 
derable {pace feparates the combat. 
ants. The horrid volley is given— 
the tremendous bayonet is bufy— 
Eugenio exerts all the fkill of an of. 
ficer—all the intrepidity of the heto— 
but he falls—mortally wounded, he 
is conveyed from the ranks, 

His almott inanimate body is con. 
veyed to Wilmington,  Thither 
Emelia flies with trepidation, anxiety 
and horror. She attends him daring 
his ficknefs—fhe drefles his wounds; 
fhe bathes them with her tears; falle 
delicacy, if ever it exifted in her 
heart, is now banifhed from her re 
colle&tion. Butalas! mult | declare 
the fecond event ?--Eugenio dies |— 
Ah, reader! is it necefiary any far- 
ther to awaken thy fenfibility i— 
Emelia, the all-accomplifhed Emela, 
bereft of all the faculiies of her mind, 
a few days after the death of her Eu 
genio, expired in infanity, the victim 
of love !——— 
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Account of the Ifand and Kingdom of Cyprus 


[From Mariti’s Travels. ] 


Gaye an ifland in the Me- 
diterranean fea, belonging to 
‘Lurkey in Afia, is fituated under the 
fifty-fecond degree of ealt longitude, 
and the thirty-fitth of north latitude, 
between the coaft of Syria and that 
of Cilicia, at prefent called Carama- 
nia. This country was formerly 
known by a great many different 
names. Pliny calls it Acamantis, 
Ceraftis, Afphelia, Amathufia, Ma- 
caria, Cryptos, and Colinia.* In 
other hiftorians it may be found un- 
der the denomination of Chetime, 
Erofa, Paphos, and Salamis; and, in 
the poets, under that of Cythera ; 


Y , 
* Plin 


the latrer made it the birthplace of 
Venus, and the abode of the Gre 
ces; hence thofe charming defcrip- 
tions which they have given of ti 
and thofe enchanting {cenes of which, 
according to their account, it was 
the theatre. ‘Tneir ingenious palit 
ing has perpetuated the iliefion ; and 
the names of Cythera, Paphys, and 
Amathonte, thofe {pots more pects 


liarly confecrated to the goddels of 


pleafure, ftill awaken the molt agree- 
able and delightful ideas. 

This ifland gontained formerly 
nine kingdoms, tributary to Egyp's 
and {oon afier to the Romans. a 
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‘he emperors of the weit it paffed to 
chofe of the eaft: but it was taken 
from them by the Arabs, under the 
reign of Heraclius. aac, a prince 
of the family of the Comenil, who 
governed it with the title of Duke, 
being fired with ambition, feized on 
the whole ifland, and eftablifhed 
himfelf fovereign of it. ‘The weak- 
nefs of the empire for a long time fa- 
voured the views of the ufurper ; but 
inatgt, Richard the Firft, king of 
England, deprived him of it, together 
with his life. Being afterwards fold 
by this monarch to the Templars, 
difference of religion caufed the in- 
habitants to take up arms againft their 
new fovereigns; and the knights ap- 
prehending that they fhould not be 
able to keep peaceable poffeffion of it, 
delivered it back to Richard, who re- 
nounced it in favour of Guy de Lu- 
fignan. In 1460, Charlotte, the laft 
heirels of this family, was expelled 
from it by James, her natural brother. 
She married Lewis of Savoy ; and on 
this account the dukes of that coun- 
try ftill aflume the title of King of 
Cyprus. After the death of James, 
Catharine Cornaro, his widow, find- 
ing herfelf without male childern, 
made over this kingdom in 1480 to 
the republic of Venice. But they 
did not long enjoy their acquifition : 
the Purks rendered themfelves matters 
of it in 1570, and every thing con- 
curred to fecure their congueft. But 
how comes it that thefe people, reft- 
lefs and rebellious under their firit fo- 
Vereigns, fubmit with fo much docility 
to the yoke of the Ottoman empire? 
bs it becaufe a defpotic government, 
which falls heavieft on the opulent, 
and confequently the Jeaft numerous 
part of a nation, is, as they fay, more 
favourable to the poorer clafles, who 
form the bulk of the ftate? There is 
a caufe lefs remote, the idea of which 
prefents itfelf to the minds of thefe 
Unfortunate people. The robult flave 
Tellesy and carries without difficulty, 


a moderate burden : but if it 1s greater 
than his ftrength can bear, it will 
foon averpower him ; and the unhap- 
py wretch, when once thrown down, 
mutt ever after creep and drag himfelf 
along, after the manner of animals. 
Such are the effeéts of defpotifm: it 
crufhes man; deftroys his noblett fa- 
culties; and, while his exertion is 
confined within the narrow circle of 
his wants, he at length lofes all fenfe 
of his own dignity: a fenfe which, 
when properly revived, has been at 
all times, among people kept in a ftate 
of flavery, the principle of revolutions, 
and the fignal of liberty. However 
this may be, Ferdinand J. of Medi- 
cis, grand duke of Tufcany, aitempted 
to take Cyprus; and would certainly 
have fucceeded, fay the hiftorians, 
had he been provided with better ge- 
nerals. 

This beautiful iffand is two hun 
dred and twenty miles in length, fix- 
ty-five in breadth, and about fix hun- 
dred in circumference, comprehend- 
ing the gulphs. A chain of moun- 
tains, the higheft of which are Olym- 
pus, St. Croix, and Buffavenr, crofs 
and divide it from eaft to welt. 

The largeft of its plains is that of 
Meffarea, where the wandering eye 
lofes itfelf in an extent of feventy- 
eight miles in length, and thirty in 
breadth; while a variety of obivéts 
add to the pleafure arifing froma view 
of this immenfe horizon. 

There are few rivers or torrents 
here, the beds of which, even in win- 
ter, are not entirely dry ; and this is 
owing to the great fcarcity of rain. 
The heavens, as one may fay, are of 
brafs; and hiftorians affure us that, 
in the reign of Conftantine, no rain 
fell in this ifland for the {pace of thir- 
ty years. It may readily be con- 
ceived how much injury a drought 
of fo long continuance mult do to 
population. 

There were here formerly a great 
number of cities, of which nothing 
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Account of Cyprus. 161 


two rows of tecth, difpofed with the 
yemoft ert.. She has made it the feat 
of {miles and of modefty. The bril- 
tant fenfe of feeing animates and en- 
livens the fcene. On each fide are 
fuipended the organs of hearing ; and 
the leat motion in the human body 
becomes the fource of agreeable mo- 
dulation and enchanting expreflion. 
She has given it attitudes, graces, 
and motions, of which words can 
convey bug an imperfect idea. The 
hair hangs over it; and, like a light 
and floating fhade, fets off its beau- 
ties to admiration. In fhort, fhe has 
imprinted on it the feal of perfection ; 
and the head ferves, in fome mea- 
fure, asa cupola to the moft elegant 
of her works. To overload it with 
fuperfluous ornaments, is to deftroy 
its admirable proportion ; and to fub- 
ftitute, in the place of real beauties, 
childifa and ridiculous toys. Among 
the Cyprian ladies, the greater part 
of the hair is concealed undeg thefe 
omaments ; they, hawever, divice it 
on the forehead, and extend it over 
each temple towards the ears. Be- 
hind, they fuffer it to fall down in 
natural ringlets; and thofe who have 
a large quantity of it, form it into 
tight or ten treffes. They are paf- 
fianately fond of perfumes, efpecially 
on the head, which they cover with 
all kinds of flowers,——The Catholic 
ladies are very coquettifh. They are 
at great pains to difplay the elegance 
of their drefs; their eyes feem to 
invite adulation; and the opinion 
which they form of thofe around 
them, is decided by their flownefs or 
teadine{s to gratify theirdefire. The 
Turkith ladies, on the contrary, mo- 
cet and referved, at leaft in appear- 
ance, are covered from head to foot 
with a robe of white cotton. The 
Cypriea ladies, in general, never ap- 
pt im pubiic but concealed under a 
veil, which hides the greater part of 
their perfon. 

The kingdom of Cyprus was for 

Vou. LV. No. 3. 


a long time governed by a bafhaw; 
but when the ifland began to lofe its 
ancient {plendour, its expences be- 
came exceflive ; and the people were 
fo opprefled by taxes, that they com- 
plained of this burthen, and begged 
the Ottoman Port to give them, in- 
ftead of a bafhaw, a muhaflil, or 
fimple governor. This requeft was 
complied with: but the Cypriots, by 
changing their mafter, were not freed 
from opprefiion ; and being equally 
harraffled under the muhafil, they 
again complained, and petitioned for 
a bafhaw. All their fupplications 
were however ufelefs ; and they con- 
tinue to groan under a yoke, which 
they once thought lefs fevere and 
burthenfome. 

If intereft, and not merit, be here, 
as it really is, the fure path to pre- 
ferment, it is alfo the only rule which 
regulates the a€tions of the great. 
There is nothing to check thefe ava- 
ricious governors. ‘They fall upon 
the people with fury; and their fub- 
tle tyranny invents a thoufand means 
to get poffeflion of their wealth, and 
to extort from them the fruits of their 
toil and labour. Every day gives 
birth to a new tax; and the gover- 
nor, after having fattened on the fub- 
ftance of the people—after having 
enriched the agents of his cruelty, 
and become the object of public ex- 
ecration—retires loaded with gold 
and malediétions, and gives place ta. 
a new purchafer ; who, to make the 
beft of a bad bargain, thinks himfelf 
entitled to exercife every kind of ra- 
pacity and oppreflion. The confe- 
quence is, that this beautiful king- 
dom is reduced to the moft deplor- 
able condition, and that it is drained 
of all its f{pecie. Its foil is highly fa- 
voured by nature; but, being de- 
prived of its valuable mroductions, ir 
Is converted into a delart; and, by 
continual emigrations, this delightful 
{pot is now become a melancholy fo- 
litade. ‘This, without doubt, is one 
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of the molt dreadful and viuai ef- 
fects of defpotifm. Such are the pic- 
tures which ought to be prelented to 
fovereigns, jealous of unlimited fway, 
and whote authority is often buried 
under the ruins of overftretched 
power. In nocountry whatever are 
taxes more accumulated. Altogether 
they amount to about two hundred 
piaftres for each chtizen, whatever 
may be his rank or his fortune. Ca- 
pitation, throughout the whole Turk- 
ith empire, is twenty piaftres; but 
here it amounts to forty, and it was 
only by a f{pécial tavour that it was 
reduced to twenty-one. In 1764, 
the peop'e found themfelves fo much 
cppre(ed that they aevolced: and, 
having forced the gates of the Go- 
vernor’s palace, maflacred the tyrant. 
This attempt was attended with the 


Jn oft facal confequences. As I was an 


eve-witnefs of them, and one of the 
principal negociators in the accom- 
modation brought about between the 
two parties, by means of the Italian 


conful, I fhall fpeak of them in auo- 


ther place. 

This ifland was formerly one of 
the richeft and moft fertile in the 
world... It abounded with mines of 
gold, filver, copper, iron, marcafite, 
rock alum, an/ even emeralds ; but 
of thefe ancient produétions nothing 
Row remains except the remem- 
brance, and the names of the places 
from which they were procured. 
The prefent government fetters-curi- 
ofity inthis refpett, and forbids every 
kind of refearch. Some centuries 
ago, a great quantity of oi] was made 
here ; but in the time of the Vene- 
tians, a fpirit of fpeculation abolifhed 
that vfefal branch, and the cultiva- 
tion of olives was abandoned for that 
of cotton, Saffron, rhubarb, and 
other valuable produétions, are at 
prefent cotaily negleéted. Deer, roe- 
bucks, affes, wild boars, and a great 
number of the moft beautiful phea- 
fants, once enlivened the plains of 


Cvpriu 


Cyprus; but they are all now de. bad 
ftroyed ; and it wonld feem as # 
thefe animals bad refufed to embelih 

a country which is no longer the fex 

of liberty. 

What difference, comparatively 
fpeaking, there 's between the know. 
ledge of modern and ancient Greece! 
We no longer find that | .nd favoured 
by mature; and fertilized, as one 
may fay, by the dews of genius 
We no more behold that enchanting 
climate, which, under a pure and fe. 
rene fky, gave birth to children whole 
cradles were furrounded by the fine 
arts—-where thofe eloquent voices 


were heard, whofe powerfs! chimi 


infpired crery heart with the fire ol , 


patriotifm, and the enthufiafm of li 
herty ; and where the people, even, 
endowed with that exquifice feeling, 
and that delicacy of tafle and fenti- 
ment, “hich can relifh real beauties, 
were at once the judges and the pro 
tectors of genius.—Ignorance, at pree 
fent, is completely triumphant. Be 
ing a ftupid adorer of gold, the Ma 
hometan difdainsthofe noble and ho 
neft means of procuring it which the 
cultivation of the arts offers him, and 
is acquainted with no other than tj- 
ranny and oppreffion. Of the truth 
of this obfervation, the kingdom of 
Cyprus, all Syria, the greater pat 
of Afia, and ‘Turkey in Europe, at 
melancholy proofs. No arts are cule 
tivated there but fuch as are abilo- 
lotely neceffary ; or fuch as are it 
compatible with calm refle€tion, and 
delicacy of fentiment. The wants 
of the inhabitants fupport, -allo, & 
few manufactories ; the produce 
which is, however, fcarcely fufitel 
evt for their confumption. Every 
thing here has been fubjeéted to the 
yoke of defpotifm ; every beauty has 
difappeared ; and -a_ profound dark 
nefs broods over this region once fa 
fruitful in wonders. But 22 ancient 
temple is majeftic, even in its sim 
the friend of the arts ftill treads bn 
re 
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wofoeG the folk which is ibiciiiacn 
with the athes of fo many great men ; 
he exercifes his recollection to ho- 
nour their memory ; ana, iu a shot 
moment of illufion, thinks he {till 
hears them in their fcattered tombs. 
Jf this is no longer the coantry of 
fcience, it is that of remembrance. 
On the fight of an aged and vene- 
rable tree, how often have I faid to 
mylfelf, ** Here perhaps, in the 
courfe of his peregrinations, the di- 
vine Homer ftudied nature, and com- 
poled his fublime hymns; or here 
the homely Socrates, difcourfing on 
virtue and the nature of the Deity, 
became, in the eyes of thofe who 
ke 2 hint, the. mt beawiiful of 
mortals.” The wildeft (pot, confe- 
crated by this idea, was copverted 
into a temple; and the humbileft ip- 


genius ot that God wher his jagi- 
nation placed in it. One can ealily 
peveivs ie tie madara Greeks, the 
defendants of theie great wen, A 
certain elevation of ideas fhews what 
they have heen; but that threwduets 
by which they were diflinguifhed, is, 
at prelent, only a talent tor miichiet. 
They are acquainted with every trick 
that the deepeft cunning, and the 
molt ingenious deception, can fug- 
gelt ; and the net whch they throw 
around you is wove with fo much art, 
that it efcapes the notice of the mott 
vigilanteye. Few of them cultivate 
literature, which is known only 
ginoraa fmall mumber of the monks; 
and the urmokt cifort of tine genie 
ofien is, to read the Greek without 
underflanding it. 
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Extra& from the Life of Samuen Jounson, ui. vp. By F. Bofwell, Eq. 





i 1754 I can trace nothitig pub- 
lithed by him, except his num- 


bers of the Adventurer, and * The 


Life of Edward Cave,” in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for February. In 


biography there can be nu queftion 


that he excelied, beyond all who have 
attempted that {pecies of compofition ; 
upon which, indeed, he fc: che highett 
value, Toche minute {election of cha- 


ra€teriftical circumflances, for which 


the ancients were remarkable, he ad- 
Ged a philofophical refearch, and the 
moft perfpicucus and energetic Jaa- 
guage. Cave was certainly a man of 
eitimable qualities, and was eminently 
diligent and fucceisful in his own by- 
fineis, which, doubtlefs, entitled him 
to reipect. But he was peculiarly 
fortunate in being recorded by John- 
fon, who, of the narrow life of a 
printer and publifher, without any 
digrefions or adventitious circum- 
ftances, has made an interefting and 


agreeable narrative. 


The DiGionary, we may believe, 
afforded John{on full occupation this 


year. As it approached to its con- 
clufion, he probably worked with 
redoubled vigour, as {camen increafe 
their exertion and alacrity when they 
‘have a near profpeét of their haven. | 
Lord Cheilerfield, to whom John- 
fon had paid the high compliment of 
addreffing ta his | ordfhip the Plan of 
his DiGtionary, had behaved to him 
in fuch a manner as to excite his 
contempt and indignatian. The 
world has been for many years amuted 
with a ftory conficently told, and as 
confidently repeated with additional 
circumftances, that a fudden difguk 
was taken by Johnfon upon occafion 
of his having been one day kept long 
in waiting in his Lordfhip’s ange- ~ 
chamber, for which the reafon af- 
fizned was, that he had company 
vith him; and that at laft, when the 
door opened, out walked Colley Cibs 
ber; and that Johnfon was_{o vio- 
lently provoked when he found for 
whom he had been fo long excluded, 
that he went away in a paflion, and 


never would return. I remember 
having 
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having mentioned this ftory to George 
Lord Lyttleton, who told me, he was 
very intimate with LordChefterfield ; 
and holding it asa well-known truth, 
defended Lord Chefterfield, by fay- 
ing, that “ Cibber, who had been in- 
troduced familiarly by the back-ftairs, 
had probably not been-there above 
ten minutes,” It may feem ftrange 
even to entertain a doubt concerning 
a flory fo long and fo widely current, 
and thas implicitly adopted, if not 
fanctified, by the authority which I 
have mentioned ; but Johnfon him- 
felf affured me, that there was not 
the leaft foundation for it. He told 
me, that there never was any particu- 
lar incident which preduced a quarrel 
between Lord Chetterfield and him ; 
but that his Lordfhip’s continued 
negleé was the reafon why he refolv- 
ed to have no conneftion with him. 
When the Didtionary was upon the 
eve of publication, Lord Chefterfield, 
who, it is faid, had flattered himfelf 
with expeCgtions that Johnfon would 
dedicate the work to him, attempted, 
in a courtly manner, to footh, and 
infinuate himfelf with the fage, con- 
feiovs, as it fhould feem, of the ‘cold 
indifference with which he had treat- 
ed its learned author; and further 
attempted to conciliate him, by writ- 
ing two papers in “ The World,” in 
recommendation of the work; and 
it muft be confefled, that they con- 
tain fome ftudied compliments, fo 
finely turned, that if there had been 
ho vrevious offence, it is probable 
that Johnfon would have been highly 
delighted. Praife, in general, was 
pleaiing to him ; but by praife from 
a man of rank and elegant accom- 
plifhments, he was peculiarly grati- 
fied, 

His Lordfhip fays, «I think the 
public in general, and the republic of 
Jetters in particular, are greatly oblig- 
ed to Mr. Johnfon, for having un- 
dertaken, and executed, fo great and 
defirablé a work. Perfe&tion is not 


Extraé? from Bofwel?s Life of fobnfon. 
to be expected from man : but if w 


are to judge by the various works¢ | 


Johnfon already publithed, we hay, 
good reafon to believe, that he will 
bring this as near to perfection asany 
one man could do. The plan of j, 
which he publifhed fome years ag, 


feems to me to be a proof of it. No. | 


thing can be more rationally imagin. 
ed, or more accurately and elegantly 
exprefied. 
the previous perufal of it to all tho 
who intend to buy the Didtionay, 
and who, I fuppofe, are all thok 
who can afford it. 
**e *# * *# Oo 

ss Tt muft be owned, that our len. 
guage is, at prefent, in a flate of 
anarchy, and lritherto, perhaps, it 
may not have been the worle for it, 
During our free and open trade, m- 
ny words and expreffions have been 
imported, adopted, and naturalized 
from other languages, which have 
greatly enriched our own. Let it 
ftill: preferve what real ftrength and 
beauty it may have borrowed from 
others; bot let it not, like the Ta- 
pein maid, be overwhelmed and 
crufhed by unneceflary ornaments. 
The time for difcrimination feems to 
be now come. Toleration, adop- 
tion, and naturalization have ron their 
lengths. Good order and authonty 
are now neceflary. But where fill 
we find them, and, at the fame time, 
the obedience due to them ? We mut 
have recourfe to the old Roman ¢- 
pedient in times of confufion, and 
chufe'a di€tator. Upon this princi 
ple, I give my vote for Mr. Johnion 
to fill that great and arduous polt 
And I hereby declare, that I makes 
total furrender of -all my rights 
privileges in the Englifh language, * 
a free-born Britith fabje&t, to the 
faid Mr. Johnfon, daring the term 
of his diétatorfhip. Nay more, I 
not only obey him, like an old Ro- 
man, as my diétator, but, like a m0 
dern Roman, I will implicitly ~~ 


I therefore recommend | 


a 





segs. 
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ip him a8 my Pope, and hold him to 
be infallible while in the chair, but 
no'longer. More than this he can- 
not well require; for, I prefume, 
that.ebedience can never be expected, 
when there is neither terror to en- 
force, nor intereft to invite it. 
eee * e # 


« Bata Grammar, a Dictionary, 


anda Hittory-of our Languge through 
its feveral ftages, were {till wanting 
at home, and importunately called for 
fromabroad. Mr, Johnion’s labours 
will now, I dare fay, very fully fup- 

that want, and greatly contribute 
to the farther {preading of our lan- 
guage in other countries. Learners 
were difcouraged, by finding no 
flandard to refort to; and, confe- 
quently, thought it incapable of any. 
They will now be undeceived and 
encouraged.” 

This courtly device failed of its 
effet. Johnfon, who thought that 
 allowas falfe and hollow,” defpifed 
the honey words, and was even in- 
dignant that LordChefterfield fhould, 
for a moment, imagine, that he could 
bethe dupe of fuch an artifice. His 
; on fo me concerning Lord 
Chefterfiéld, upon this occafion, was, 
Sir, after making great profeffiens, 
he had, for many years, taken no 
notice of me; but when my Dic- 
tionary was coming out, he fell a 
feribbling in the World about it. 
Upon. which, I wrote him a letter, 
exprefied in civil terms, but fuch as 
might thew tim that I did not mind 
“what he faid or wrote, and that 1 had 
done with him? 

This is that celebrated letter, of 
Which fo much has been faid, und 
about which curiofity has been fo 
long. excited, without being grati- 
fied. I for many, years {olicited 
Johnfon to favour me witha copy of 
it, that fo excellent -a compofition 
might not be loft to pofterity. He 
Gelayed from time to time to give it 
me; till at lat in 1781, when we 


were on a vifit at Mr. Dilly’s, at 
Southhill in Bedfordthire, he was 
pleafed to dittate it to me from me- 
mory. He afterwards found among 
his papers a copy of it, with its title 
end corrections, in his own hand 
writing. This he gave to Mr. Lang- 
ton; adding, that if it were to-come 
into print, he withed it to be from 
that copy. By Mr. Langton’s kind- 
nefs, 1am enabled to enrich my work 
with a perfect tranfcript of what the 
world has fo eagerly defired to fee. 
To the Right Honourable the Earl of 
CHESTERFIELD. 
February, 1755+ 
‘my LORD, 

‘‘ I gave been lately informed, 
by the proprietor of the World, that 
two papers, in which my Didtionary 
is recommended to the public, were 
written by your Lerdfhip. To befo 
ciftinguifhed, is an honour, which, 
being very little accuftomed to fa- 
vours from the great, I know not 
well how to receive,or in what terms 
to acknowledge. 

« When upon fome flight encou- 
ragement, I firit viftted your Lord- 
thip, I was overpowered, like the 
reft of mankind, by the enchantment 
of your addrefs ; and could not for- 
bear to with that I might boaft my- 
felf Je vaingueur du vaingqueur de la 
terre ;——that I might obtain that re- 
gard for which I faw the world con- 
tending; but] found.my attendance 
fo litthe encouraged, that neither pride 
nor modefty would fuffer me to con- 
tinue it. When I had once addreffed 
your Lordfhip in public, I had ex- 
haufted al! the art of pleafing which 
a retired and uncourtly fcholar can 
polfefs. I had done all that [ could ; 
and no man is well pleafed to have 
his all negleéted, be it ever fo little. 

«« Seven years, my Lord, have now 
paft, fince I waited. in your outward 
rooms, or was repalfed from your 
door ;. during which time I have been 


pufiing on my work throvgh diffi- 
culties 
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colties, of which it is ufelefs to com- 
plain, and have brought it, at jaft, 
to the verge of publication, without 
one act of affliltance,* one word of 
encouragement, or one {mile of fa- 
vour. Sah treatment I did not ex- 
peét, for I never had a Patron before. 

«« The thepherd in Virgil grew at 
laft acquainted with Love, and found 
him a native of the rocks. 

«¢ Is not a Patron, my Lord, one 
who looks with unconcern on a maa 
ftruggling for life in the water, and, 
when he has reached ground, en- 
cumbers him with help? The notice 
which you have been pleafed to take 
of my labours, had it beea early, 
had been kind; but it has been de- 
layed till 1 am indifferent, end can- 
not enjoy it; till Iam foltwary, and 
cannot impart it;f till lam known, 
and donot wantit. I hope it is no 
very cynical afperity not to confefs 
obligations where no benefit has been 
received, or to be unwilling that the 
public fhould confider me as owing 
that to a Patron, which Providence 
has enabled me to do for myfelf. 

« Having carried on my work thus 
far with fo little obligation ‘to any 
favourer of learning, | fhall not be 
difappointed though I fhould con- 
clude it, if lefs be poffible, with lefs; 
for I have been long wakened from 
that dream of hove, in which I once 


* The following note is fubjoined by Mr. Langton. 


Extra from Bofwell’s Life of Fobnfon. 


boafted mvfelf with fo much exulte, 
tion, my Lord, 
*« Your Lordthip’s moft humble 
** Mott obedient fervant, ' 
66 SaM. Jounson.”{ 
© While this was the talk of the 
town, (fays Dr. Adams, ina letter t 
to me) I happened to vifit Dodo, 
Warburton, who’ finding that I wa 
acquainted with Johnfon, defired me 
earnefty to carry his compliments to 
him, and to tell him, that he ho. 
noured him for his manly behaviou; 
in rejecting thefe condefcenfions of 
Lord Chefterfield, and for refenting 
the treatment he had received from 
him with a proper {pirit. Johnfon 
was vifibly pieafed with this com. 
pliment, for he had always a high 
opinion of Warburton.”—-Indeed, 
the farce of mind which appeared 
in this letter was congenial with that 
which Warburton himfelf amply 
poflefied. 

There is a curious minute cit. 
cumftance which ftruck me, in com. 
paring the various editions of John. 
fon’s imitations of Juvenal. In the 
tenth Satire, one of the couplets upon 
the vanity’ of wifhes even for literary 
diftinétion flood thus: 


“ Yer think what illsthe fcholar’s life 
affail, 

“¢ Pride, envy, want, the garret and the 
jail.” 


Bat. 


‘© Dr. Johnfon, when he 


gave me this copy of his letter, defired that I would annex to it his information tome 
that whereas it is faid in the letter that ‘ no afliftance has been received,’ he did once 
receive from Lord Chefterfield the fum of ten pounds; butas that was fo inconfi'er 


able a fum, he thought the mention of i 


it could not properly find place in a letter of the 
kind that this was.” ea. ee 


+ In this paffage Dr. Johnfon eyidently alludes to the lofs of his wife. We find the 
fame tender recolie@tion recurring to his mind upon innumerable occafions : and, per- 
haps, no man ever more forcibly felt the trath of the fentiment fo eleganily exprefle 
by my friend Mr. Malone, in his Prologue to Mr. Jephton’s tragedy of Junza.” 


‘© Vain—wealth, and fame 


» and fortune’s foftering care, 


** If no fond breaft the fplendid blefling fhare ; 


“* And, each day's buftlin 
* There, only there, 


§ pageantry once patt, 
our blifs is fouttd at lait.” 
{ Upon comparing this copy with that which Dr. 
colteCtion, the variations are found to be fo 
many other proofs which he gave of the wonder 


Johnfon diftated to me from te 
flight, that this muf be added tothe 
ful extent and accuracy of his memory, 
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But after. experiencing the uneafinels 
which Lord Chefterfield’s fallacious 
patronage made him feel, he difmif- 
fed the word garret from the fad 

up, and in all che fabfequent edi- 
tions the line ftands 

“ Pride, envy, want, the Patron, and. 

the jail.” 

That Lord Chefterfield mult have 
been mortified by the lofty contempt 
and polite, yet keen fatire, with 
which Johnfon exhibited him to him- 
felf in this letter, it is impoflible to 
doubt. He, however, with that glofly 
duplicity which was his conftant 
fludy, affected to be quite uncon- 
cerned. Dr. Adams mentioned to 
Mr. Robert Dodfley, that he was 
forry Johnfon had written his letter 
to Lord Chefterfield. Dodfley, with 
the true feelings of trade, faid, * he 
was very forry too; forthat he hada 
property in the Diétionary, to which 
his Lordfhip’s patronage might have 
been ofconfequence. He then told 
Dr. Adams, that Lord Chefterfield 
had fhewn him the letter. «* I fhould 
have imagined (replied Dr. Adams) 
that Lord Chefterfield would have 
concealed it.” « Poh! (faid Dodfley) 
do you think a letter from Johnfon 
could hurt Lord Chefterfield? Not 
at all, Sir. It lay upon his table, 
where any body might fee it. He 
read it to me; faid, ‘this man has 
great powers,’ pointed out the fe- 
vereft paflages, and obferved how 
Well they were expreffed.” This 
air of indifference, which impofed 
upon the worthy Dodfley, was cer- 
tainly nothing but a fpecimen of that 
difimulation which Lord Chefter- 
field inculcated as one of the mott 
effential leffons for the condu& of 
life, His Lordthip endeavoured to 
juttify himfelf to Dodfley from the 
wharges brought againft him by John. 
fon; but we may judge of the flim- 
finels of his defence, from his having 


Extratt from Bofwell’s Life of Fobn{an. 
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excufed his negle&t of Johnfon, by 
faying that ** he had heard he had 


changed his lodgings, and did not 
know where he lived ;”’ as if there 


could have been the fmaileft diffe. 


culty to inform himfeli of that cir- 
cumftance, by enquiring in the lite~ 
rary circle with which his Lordship 
was well acquainted, and was, in- 
deed, hrmfelf one of its ornaments. 

Doétor Adams expoltulated with 
Johnfon, and fuggetted, that his nat 
being admitted when he called on 
him, was, probably, not to be im- 
puted to Lord Cheiterfield ; for his 
Lordfhip had declared to Dodfley, 
that * he would have turned off the 
beft fervant he ever had, if he had 
known that he denied him to a man 
who would have been always more 
than welcome;” and, in confirma- 
tion of this, he infitted on Lord 
Chetterfieid’s general affability and 
eafinefs of accefs, efpecially to lite. 
rary men. ‘* Sir, (faid Johnfon) that 
is not Lord Chefterfield; he is the 
proudeft man this day exifting.” 
** No, (faid Dr. Adams) there is one 
perfon, at leait, as proud; I think, 
by your own account, you are the 
prouder man of the two.” « But 
mine (replied Johnion inftantly) was 
defenfive pride.” This,as Dr. Adams 
well obferved, was one of thofe hap- 
py turns for which he was fo remark- 
ably ready. 

Johnfon having now explicitly 
avowed his opinion of Lord Chefter- 
field, did not refrain from exprefling 
himlelf concernimg that nobleman 
with pointed freedom: “* This man 
(faid he) I thought had been a Lord 
among wits; but, I find, he is only 
a wit among Lords!” And whea 
his letters to his natural fon were 
publifhed, he obferved, that “ they 
teach the morals of a whore, and the 


manners of a dancing-matter.”* 
The 


* That colleGtion of letters cannot be vindicated from the ferious charge of en- 


Couraging, in fome paflages, 


tomfort of faciety, which his Lordthip repre 


one of the vices moft deftruCtive to the good order and 


fents as mere fathionable gallantry; and, 
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168 Regrets on the Lofs of Domeftic Happine/s. 


The Regrets of him who bas thrown away Domeftic Happinef; in Pelé 
Diffipation; in a Letter to the Author of theLounctr. — 


SiR, 

HE art of knowing ourfelves 
has been recommended by the 
moralifts of all ages; and its attain- 
ment inculcated with that earneftnefs 
which implies both a conviétion of its 
high value, and a fenfe of its é#fficul- 
ty. The great obftacle to the acqui- 
fition of this moft defirable fpecies of 
inftruétion, is acknowledged to be that 
felf-deceit by which the fame vices 
or defects which we keenly note in 
the character of others, and judge of 
with rigour and feverity, are viewed 
in ourfelves through a medium of 
partial indulgence. ‘Though unable 
to refift the feduétions to a deviation 
from duty, we cannot endure the 
avowal of our own depravity. We 
are anxious to hide our weaknefs 
from ourfelves, as well as from others; 
and our ingenuity is exerted to devife 
{fpecious apologies and fubterfuges. 
*¢ Reafon panders Will; and thus it 
may be faid, though paradoxically, 
yet truly, that the love of virtue it- 
felf is a fecondary caufe of our con- 

tinuance in the practice of vice. 
The effe€tual removal of this veil 
of felf-deceit is what the weaknefs 
of our nature perhaps prevents us to 
hope can never be accomplithed : yet 
though not completely removed, it 
may be partially withdrawn. Ihave 
often thought, that fhould a maa be 


s 


really in earneft in the defire of attain. 
ing a knowledge of his own charac. 
ter, there are times and circumftap. 
ces which lay it open before him; 
there are fituations which diflipate 
for a while that mift of errors which 
hides him from his own eyes, and 
force an acknowledgment of many 
defeétions from virtue, many a de. 
fertion tovice, which he would bluh 
to be fufpected of by others. 

In eftimating the characters of men, 
we are often fenfible of great revoly. 
tions in our opinions. The fame 
perfon who at one time poffeffed our 
approbation or efteem, at another is 

rhaps become the objeé of or 
averfion. The man whom formerly 
perhaps we diiregarded as of a weak 
underfianding, we afterwards difco. 
ver to poflefs confiderable abilities, 
He whom fome unfavourable cireum- 
ftance have led us to fufpeét of ade- 
ficiency in moral reétitude, may af- 
terwards, On a more intimate ac. 
quaintance, be found of the mof 
fcrupulous integrity. The frequent 
experience of thofe errors in judge- 
ment, will evince to us the folly and 
danger of an implicit reliance on our 
own opinions; will inculcate a fa 
lutary dift?uft of their foundation, 
and a conviction of the perverting in- 
fluence of our ruling paffions and pre- 

judices 


in others, of inculcating the bafe pratice of diffimulation, and recommending, with 
difproportionate anxiety, a pérpetual attention to external elegance of manner. Butit 
mufi, at the fame time be allowed, that they contain many good precepts of condudt, 
and much genuine infor mation upon life and manners, very happily exprefied ; and 
that there was confiderable merit in paying fo much attention to the improvement 

one who was dependent vpon his Lordthip’s protection; it has, prebably, been ¢x- 
ceeded in no inftance by the moft exemplary parent; and though I can by no means 
approve of confounding the diftintion between lawful and illicit offspring, which is, im 
effect, infulting the civil eftablifhment of our country, to look no higher; I canact 
help thinking it laudable to be kindly attentive to thofe, of whofe exiitence we have, 
in any way, been the caufe. Mr. Stanhope’s charaéter has been unjuftly reprefented 


as diametrically oppofite to what Lord Ch i i . 
called dull, grafs, and aukward: bot I mem SR achime sae 
that court; and though he could not boa 
fible, civil, well-behaved man, 


new him at Drefden, when he was Envoy © 
fof the cuacss, he was, in truth, fea~ 
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judices. And this, Sir, is no incon- 
fiderable advance in the fcience of 
felf-knowledge. 

In the perufal of hiftory, or of the 
more limited piétures which biogra- 
phy prefents to us, there is no reader 
who does not take a warm intereft in 
every thing that regards a truly de- 
ferving character ; who does not feel 
a fenfible pleafure in thofe inftances 
where the benevolent purpofes of fuch 
a perfon have been attended with 
fuccefs, or his virtuous actions fol- 
lowed by reward. This approba- 
tion paid to virtue is a tribute of the 
heart, which is given with eafe, which 
is beltowed ‘even with pleafure. But 
in life itfelf, it is unhappily found, 
that virtue has not the fame conco- 
mitant approbation. The fame in- 
ftances of generofity, of humanity, of 
candour, temperance, and humility, 
which we applaud in thofe records of 
the dead, we flightiy regard in our 
intercourfe with the living. The jea- 
loufy of a competitor is an infuperable 
obitacle toefteem. But of the com- 
petition of the dead we have no jea- 
loufy: for they arrogate no fubitan- 
tial rewards ; their reputation anti- 
cipates no promotions which we feck, 
no emoluments which we covet ; and 
therefore their praife is heard with- 
out the pang of envy, or the fear of 
rivalfhip. 

This contraft of opinions, of which 
we have daily experience in our own 
brealts, is an important object of at- 
tention to him who truly defires to 
attain a knowledge of his own cha- 
Yatter. It furnifhes that {pecies of 
proof which is attended with direét 
conviction, and which it is impoffible 
to refift. We are compelled to ac- 
knowledge the depravity of our hearts, 
tor where the fame objects create ap- 
polite perceptions, the error mutt be 
in him who perceives them. 

The effeét of this change in our 
Opinions in fubftantiating (if I may 
fo fay) our defeéts, is never {0 per- 

Vox. LV, No. 3. 
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ceptible as when, on the death of a 
perfon who was well known to us, 
we compare the idea we formed of 
his charaéter when alive, with that 
which we now entertain of him. His 
excellencies and defects are now more 
impartially eitimated. On the former, 
the memory dwells with peculiar fa- 
tisfaction, and indulges a melancholy 
pleafure in beftowing its tribute of 
approbation. On thelatter, we kindly 
throw the veil of charitable allevia- 
tion: we reflect on our own imbeci- 
lity ; we find apologies for another 
in the weaknefs of our own nature, 
and impute the error of the individual 
to the imperfeétion of the {pecies. 
But above all, fhould it happen 
that the perfon thus removed by death 
was one who had approved himfelf 
our friend, and whole kind affeétions 
we had repeatedly experienced, the 
difference we now perceive in our elti- 
mate of fuch a character, is apt to 
itrike the mind with the moft forcible 
conviction of our own unworthinefs. 
Memory is induftrious to torment us 
with the recolleétion of numberlefs 
inftances of merit we have overlooked, 
of kindnefs we have not returned, of 
fervices repaid with cold neglect. 
The injury we have done is aggra- 
vated by the reflection that it cannot 
be repaired; for he whofe life was 
perhaps imbittered by our ingratitude 
is now infenfible to our contrition. 
Ah, Sir! the man whonow writes 
to you bears witnefs himfelf to the 
mifery of that feeling which he de- 
{cribes. He who now addreffes you 
was once bleffed with the affection 
of the beft, the moft amiable of wo- 
men. When I married my Maria, 
engaged to her by that efteen? which 
an acquaintance almoft from infancy 
had produced, I knew not half her 
worth. The fituation in which fhe 
was now placed, brought to my view 
many points of excellence which were 
before undifcovered. Muft I own 


to my fhame, that the poffcflion of 
F this 
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this treafure diminifhed its value. 
Foolthat Lwas! I knew not my own 
happinefs till I had for ever loft.it. 
Six vears were the fhort period of 
our union: Would to Heaven that 
term were yet to live again! [ loved 
Maria :— severely as } am now dif- 
pofed to review my paft condett, | 
cannot reproach myfelf with a failure 
jn affection. But what human being 
could have been infenfible to loveli- 
nefs, to worth, totendernelfs like hers ! 
Poor was that affection which often 
preferred the moft trivial felfith grati- 
fication to her wifhes or requefts; 
and of {mall value was that regard, 
which a fudden guit of pafion could, 
at times, entirely obliterate. 

It was my charaéter, Sir, as that 
of many, to fee the path of duty and 
propriety, but to have the weaknefs 
to be for ever deviating from it. Edu- 
cated in a xfpectabie {phere of life, 
bur poffe fling a narrow income, which 
with {triét ceconomy was barely fuf- 
ficient to maintain with decency that 
itation which we occupied, it was the 
care of my Maria to iuperintend her- 
felf the minuteit article of our domef- 
tic concerns, and thus to retrench a 
variety of the ordinary expences of a 
family, from her own perfeet kill in 
every ufeful accomplifhment of her 
fex. Though fond of fociety, and 
formied to thine in it; though not in- 
fenfivole to admiration, (and what 
woman with her graces of perfon 
could have been infenfible to it?) 
though poflefling the becgraing pride 
of appearing among her equals with 
equa! advantages of drefs and orna- 
ment; fhe {paringly indulged in gra. 
tifications which ill accorded with 
our limited fortune. She weighed 
with admirable diicretion the greater 
sgaintt the lefler duties of lite, and 
made no fcruple to facrifice the one; 
when they interfered ever fo little 
with the performance of the other. 

Shall Lown, thet to me, thought. 
lefs, extravagant, and vain, the cons 
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du&t of this excellent woman ap 
peared oftener to merit blame thay 
approbation! Regardlefs of confes 
quences, and carelefs of the futare 
while I enjoyed the prefent, 1 cen: 
fured that moderation, which wag 


ontinual reproach to my own pro. 


fufenefs. Incapable of imitating her 
exainple, I denied that it was meri- 
torious; and what in her was rea} 
magnanimity, J, with equal weak. 
nefs and ingratitude, attributed to 
poorneis of {pirit. How thal) I de. 
feribe to you, Sir, her mild and gen. 
tle demeanor, the patience with 
which fhe bore the moft unmerited 
reproofs, the tender folicitude and 
endearing efforts which fhe ufed, to 
wean me from thofe rutnous indo. 
gences to which ‘vanity or appetite 
was continually prompting me: Too 
often were thete efforts repaid by me 
with fplenetic indifference,or checked 
at once by farcafm or by anger. 
Tis but a poor alleviation of the 
anguifh I feel from thefe refleétions, 
that, even while my Maria lived, 
the efteem which I fincerely felt for 
her virtues, the affeétion which I 
really bore her, and the fenfe Ff had 
of her tendernefs, wrang my heart 
at times with the deepeft remorle, 
and prompted me toatone for my in- 
juftice, by the warmelt expreflions of 
kindne!s and regard. Many a time, 
Sir, in thofe tranquil moments when 
no wayward inclination or peevifh 
humour overpowered my better feel- 
ings, have 1 firmly refolved, thatmy 
future conduét fhould make ample 
reparation for the offences of the paft, 
Nor were thefe refoluticns altogether 
fruitlefs ; for while under the influ- 
ence of this falutary conviction of 
my errors, I have fo far amended 
them as to feel for a time a genuine 
relith for calm and domettic happi- 
nefs. But how fhort this dawning 


of amendment! A new tem ptation 
prefented itfelf, anc my weak reld- 
lution yielded to the force of retura- 

ing 
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ing paflion. With my former errors 
J relumed the defpicable pride of 
juftifying them, and every ceviaticn 
from duty was aggravated by harfh- 
ne(s and i] humour. 

Ever offending, and ever purpof- 
ing to atone for my offences, I have 
now irretrievably loft the opportu. 
nity. That belt of women is now 
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i7t 
nomore. I have received her latett 
breath, aud heard her lait fupplica- 
tion, which was a prayer to Heaven 
to pour its bleflings on the moft un- 
worthy of men! 

Here let me end this letter.—No 
words can expreis the feelings which 
thefe reflections convey to the brealt 


of LUCILIUS. 
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Efjay on MUSICAL CRITIC:SM. 
[From the third volume of Burney’s General History of Mufic. ] 





S mufic may be defined the art 
of pleafing by the fucceffion 
and combination of agreeable founds, 
every hearer has a right to give way 
to his feelings, and be pleafed or dif- 
fatisied without knowledge, experi- 
ence, or the fiat of critics ; but then 
he has certainly no right to infift on 
others being pleafed or diffatisfied in 
the fame degree. I can very readily 
forgive the man who admires a dif- 
ferent mufic from that which pleafes 
me, provided he does not extend his 
hatred or contempt of my favourite 
mufic to mytelf, and imagine that on 
the exclufive admiration of any one 
flyle of mufic, and a clofe adherence 
to it, all wifdom, tafte, and wirtue 
depend. 

Criticifm im this art would be bet- 
ter taught by {pecimens of good com- 
pofition and performance than by 
reafoning and {peculation. Butthere 
isa certain portion of enthufiafm con- 
nected: with a love of the fine arts, 
which bids defiance to every curb of 
crucifm ; and the poetry, painting, 
or mufic that leaves us on the ground, 
and does not tranfport us into the re- 
gions of imagination beyond the reach 
of cold criticifm, may be correét, but 
1s devoid of genius and paffion. There 
1s, however, a tranquil pleafure, hort 
of rapture, to be acquired from mu- 
fic, in which intelleét and fenfation 
are equally concerned ; the analy fis 
of this pleafure is, therefore, the fub- 
ject of the prefeat fhorteffay ; which, 


it is hoped, will explain and apolo- 
gize for the critical remarks which 
have been made in the courfe of this 
hiftory, on the works of great matters, 
and prevent their being conftrued in- 
to pedantry and arrogance. 

Indeed, mufical criticifm has been 
fo little cultivated in our country, 
that its firft elements are hardly 
known. In juftice to the late Mr. 
Avifon, it muft be owned, that he 
was the firft, and almodt the only 
writer, who attempted it. But his 
judgment was warped by many pre- 
judices. He exalted Rameau and 
Geminiani at the expence of Handel, 
and was a declared foe to modern 
German fymphonies, ‘There have 
been many treatifes publifhed on the 
art of mafical compofition and per- 
formance, but none to inftruct igno- 
rant lovers of mufic how to lifien, or 
to judge for themfelves. So various 
are mufical ftyles, that it requires not 
only extenfive knowledge, and ‘long 
experience, but a liberal, enlarged, 
and candid mind, to difcrimnate and 
allow to each its due praife : 

Nullius addictus jurare in yerba magiftri. 
A critic fhould have none of thecon- 
traétions and narrow partialities of 
fuch as can fee but a {mall angle of 
the art; of whom there are fome fo 
bewildered in fugues and complicated 
contrivances that they @an receive 
pleafure from nothing but canonical 
an{wers, imitations, inverfions, and 
counter-fubje&ts; while others are 


equally 
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equally partial to light, fimple, frivo- 
lous melody, regarding every {pecies 
of artificial compofitions as mere pe- 
dantry and jargon. Achorus of Han- 
del and a graceful opera fong fhould 
not preclude each other: each has its 
peculiar merit; and no one mufical 
produ€tion can comprife the beauties 
of every fpecies of compofition. It 
is not unufual for difputants, in all 
the arts to reafon without principles ; 
but this, I believe, happens more fre- 
quently in mufical debates than any 
other. By principles, I mean the 
having aclear and precife idea of the 
conftituent parts of 2 good compofi- 
tion, and of the principal excellencies 
of perfec&texecution. And it feems, 
as if the merit of mufical produ€tions, 
both as to compofition and perform- 
ance, might be eftimated according 
to De Piles’ fteel-yard, or teft of me- 
ritamong painters. Ifacomplete mu- 
fical compofition of different move- 
ments were analyfied, it would per- 
haps be found to confift of fome of the 
following ingredients: melody, har- 
mony, modulation, invention, gran- 
deur, fire, pathos, tafte, grace, and 
expreflion ; while the executive part 
would require neatnefs, accent, ener- 
gy, {pirit, and feeling ; and, in a vocal 
performer, or infiramental, where the 
tone depends on the player, power, 
clearnefs, (weetnefs ; brilliancy of ex- 
ecution in quick movements, and 
touching expreffion in flow. 

Bat as all thefe qualities are feldom 
united in one compoler or player, the 
piece or performer that comprifes the 
greateft number of thefe excellencies, 
and in the moft perfec degree, is en- 
titled to pre-eminence: though the 
production or performer that can boaft 
of any of thefe conftituent qualities, 
cannot be pronounced totally devoid 
of merit. In this manner, a com po- 
fition, by a kind of chemical procefs, 
may be decompounded as well as an 
other production of art or nature, 

Prudent critics, without {cience, 


feldom venture to pronounge theip 
opinion of a compofition, decifively, 
till they have heard the name of the 
mafter, or difcovered the fentimen, 


of a profeffor; but here the pooray. 


thor is often at the mercy of prejudice, 
or envy, Yet the opinion of profef. 
fors of the greateft integrity is no 
equally infallible concerning every 
fpecies of mufica] merit. To judge 
minutely of /mging for inftance, te. 
quires ftudy and experience in that 
particular art. Indeed, J have long 
{ufpeéted fome very great inftrumen. 
tal performers of not fufficiently feel. 
ing or refpeéting real good finging. 
Rapid paflages neatly executed feem | 
to pleafe them infinitely more than 
the fineft meffa di voce, or tender ex. 
preffion of flow notes, which the 
{weeteft voice, the greateft art, and 
moft exquifite fenfibility can produce, 
They frequently refer all excellence 
fo much to their own performance 
and perfeétions, thet the adventitious 
qualities of fingers who imitate a 
hautbois, a flute, or violin, are rated 
higher than the colouring and refine. 
ments that are peculiar to vocal ¢x- 
prefion ; which inftrumental per- 
formers ought to feel, refpedct, and try 
to imitate, however impoflible it may 
be to equal them: approximation 
would be fomething, when morecan- 
not be obtained. Of Compo/ition and 
the genius of particular inftruments, 
whofe opinion, but that of compofets 
and performers, who are likewite pol- 
fefled of probity and candour, can be 
trufled ? There are, alas! but too 
many profeflors who approve of no- 
thing which they them({elves have not 
produced or performed. Old muf- 
cians complain of the extravagance of 
the young; and thefe again of the 
drynefs and inelegance of the old. 
And yet, among the various ftyles 
of compofition and performance, the 
partial and capricious taftes of lovers 
ef mufic, and the different fects int 
which they are divided, it feems “ 
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the following criteria would admit of 
ittle difpute. 

"L Church Mufic, whether jabila- 
tion, humility, forrow, or contrition 
are to be exprefled, the words will 
enable the critic to judge; but of the 
degree of dignity, gravity, force, and 
originality of the compolition, few 
but profeffors can judge in detail, 
though all of the general effect. 

In hearing Dramatic Mufic, little 
attention is pointed by the audience 
to any thing but the airs and powers 
of the principal fingers ; and yet, if 
the charaéter, paflion, and import- 
ance of each perfonage in the piece 
is not diftin&ly marked and fupport- 
ed; if the airs are not contrafted with 
each other, and the part of every 
finger in the fame fcene fpecifically 
different in meafure, compafs, time, 
and ftyle, the compofer is not a com- 
plete mafter of his profeflion. 

Good finging requires a clear, {weet, 
even, and flexible voice, equally free 
from nafal and guttural defects. It 
is but by the tone of voice and arti- 
culation of words, that a vocal per- 
former is fuperior to an inftrumen- 
tal. If in {welling a note the voice 
trembles or varies its pitch, or the in- 
tonations are falfe, ignorance and {ci- 
ence are equally offended ; and if a 
perfe&t fhake,‘ good tafte in embel- 
lihment, and a touching expreffion 
be wanting, the finger’s reputation 
will make no great progrefs among 
true judges. If in rapid divifions the 

ages are not executed wiih neat- 
nefs and articulation ; or in adagios, 
if light and fhade, pathos, and variety 
of colouring and expreffion are want- 
ing, the finger may have merit of 
certain kinds, but is ftill diftant from 
perfection. 

Of perfect performance on an in- 
frument, who can judge accurately 
but thofe who know its genius and 
power, defects and difficulties ? What 
1s natural and eafy on one inftrument, 
is often not only difficult but imprac- 
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ticable on an other. Arpeggzos, for 
inftance, which are fo ealy on the 
violin, and harpfichord, are almoft 
impoffible on the hautbois and flute. 
And the rapid iteration of notes which 
give the violin player fuch little trou- 
ble, are impracticable on the harp- 
fichord with the fame finger. Thofe 
inftruments of which the tone and 
intonation depend on the player, as 
the violin, flute, hautbois, &c. are 
more difficult than harps, and keyed- 
inftruments, where the player is nei- 
ther anfwerable for the goodnefs of 
the tone nor truth of intonation. 


However, there are difficulties on the: 


harpfichord of another kind,to balance 
the account, fuch as the two hands 
playing to different parts in diflimilae 
motion at once, and often three or 
four parts with each hand. Of a 
gpod fhake, a {weet tone, and neat 
execution, almoft every hearer can 
judge; but whether the mufic is 
good or bad, the pafiages hard or eafy, 
too much or too little embellifhed by 
the player, fcience and experience 
can only determine. 

In Chamber Mufic, {ach as canta- 
tas, fingle fongs, folos, trios, quartets, 
concertos, and fymphonies: of ‘few 
parts, the compofer has lefs exercife 
for refleétion and intelleét; and the 
power of pleafing in detached pieces 
by melody, harmony, nataral modu- 
lation, and ingenuity of contrivance, 
fewer neftraints, and fewer occafions 
for grand and ftriking effeéts, and 
expreflion of the paflions, than in a 
connected compofition for the church 
or the ftage. Many an agreeable lef- 
fon, fulo, fonata, and concerto, has 
been produced by muficians who 
would be unable to compofe a Te 
Deum for voices and inftruments, or 
to intereft and fatisfy an audience 
during a fingle a& of anopera. We 
never have heard of Corelli, Gemi- 
niani, or Tartini attempting vocal 
melody, and the mufic mercly in- 
firumental of the greateft vocal com- 
pofers 
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pofers is often meagre, common, and 
mfipid. There are linwits fez to the 
powers of every artift, and however 
wniverfal his genius, life is too fhort 
for univerfal application. 

fr was former!y more eafy tecom- 
pole than play an adagrs, which ge- 
neraliy confiited of a few notes that 
were lett tothe tafle and abilities of 
the performer; but as the compofer 
feldom found his idear fulfilled by the 
player, adagios are now made more 
thantant and wotereiting in. them- 
felves, and the perforrser is lefs put to 
the tortare for embellifhments. 

In 1752, Quantz clafied Quar- 
TRT TOs at the head of inftrumental 
mufic, calling them the touch-ftone 
of an able compofer; adding, that 
they had not yet been much im fa- 
fiion. “he divine Haydn, however, 
has fince chat time removed all kind 
of complaint on that account, having 
produced fuch quartets for number 
and excellence, as have never been 
equalled in any {pecies of compofition 
at any other period of time. 

In compofing and playing a Sota, 
the leaft complicated of all mafic in 
parts, much knowledge, feleétion, in- 
vention and refinement are neceflary. 
Beficies confalting the genius of the 
mvftrament and power of the per- 
former, new, interefting, and thining 
paflages maft be invented, which will 
etonce pleaie and farprife she hearer, 
and do honour to the compofer and 
performer. And who can jadge of 
the originality of the compofition, its 
frnefs for the inftrument, or degree 
of praife doe to the performer, but 
thofe who have either hudied com- 
pofirion, practifed the fame inf&ru- 
ment, or heard an infipite variety of 
mafic and great performers of the 
farne kind ? 

Che famous queftion, therefore, of 
Fontenelle: Sonate, que veux tu? 


* The Chinefe, allowed to be the moft ancien 
after repeated trials, are difpleafed with har 


fufed and complicated for ears accu 


to waich all fucls reeur as haye 
ears capable of vibrating to the fwee. 
neis of well-modulated founds wogld 
never have been afked by a real \nve, 
or judge of matic. But men of gi 
of all countries beg accuttomed py 
admiration and reverence in {peaking 
upon fubjects within their compe. 
tence, forget, or hope che world for. 
gets, that a gond poet, painter, phy. 
fician, or philofopher, is no more 
lokely to be a good mofician without 
ftudy, practice and good ears, tha 
another man. But if a lower and 
jadge of mufic had atked the fame 
quettion as Fontenelle; the Sonat 
fhould anfwer: “ I would have yoo 
lriten with attention and delight 
the ingenuity of the compolfation, the 
neatnels of the execution, fweetnei 
of the melody, and the richnels of 
the harmony, as well as to the charms 
of refined tones, lengthened and po- 
lithed into paffion. 

There is a degree of refinement, 
delicacy, and invention which lover 
of imple and common mofic can no 
more comprehend than the Afiatics 
harmony.® Jt is only underfood 
and felt by fuch as can quit the plains 
of fimplicity, penetrate the mazes of 
art and contrivance, climb moun 
tains, dive into dells, or crofs the 
feas in fearch of extraneous and 10 
tic beauties with which the monoto- 
nous melody of pepular mufic has not 
yet been embellifhed. What judg. 
ment and good taite admire at fil 
hearing, makes no imprefiion on the 
public in general, but by dint 0 
repetition and habitude. A fyllo 
giim that is very plain to a logician, 
is incomprehenfible to a mind unex- 
ercifed in affociating and combining 
abfiraét ideas. The extraneous, and 
feemingly forced and affected mocu- 
lation of the German compolers 0 
the prefent age, is only too much 7 

as, 


t and longett civ lized renple exiftings 
mony, or mufic in paits; itis too oe 
‘tomed to fimplicity. 
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tis, becaufe we have heard too little. 
Novelty has been acquired, and at- 
tention excited, more by learned mo- 
dglation in Germany, than by new 
and dificult melody in Italy. We 
diflike both, perhaps, only becaufe 
we arenot gradually arrived at them ; 
and difficult and eafy, new and old; 
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depend on the reading, hearing, and 
knowledge of the critic.. The moft 
eaty, fimple, and natural is new to 
youth and inexperience, and we 
grow nice and faitidious by frequently 
hearing compofitions of the frit clais, 
exquifiiely performed. 








A LETTER on the MANUFACTURE of MAPLE SUGAR. 


By the Honourable Fudge Cooper. 
[From TranfaCtions.of the Agriculture Society of the State of Neve» York. } 


AM happy that I have it in my 
] power to fubmit to the confider- 
ation of this fociety, my collected 
ideas on the vaft importance of facili- 
tating the manufactory of fugar with- 
in this ttate.. I folicit that thofe here 
collected for the purpofe of diffufing 
uleful knowledge will not criticife on 
the mode in which I bring forward 
my meaning, but to hear, with ade- 
gree of patience, the enquiries ob- 
tained by the dint of indultry and ex- 
perience, of the vatt importance of the 
fugar tree of America. 

In all focieties like this, it is too 
frequent that its members (for the 
fake of doing) call the attention of 
each other to objects fomething like 
that of refining on common {enfe ; 
whereas the real utility of our intti- 
tution is to-correét errors now in prac- 
fice, and deliver to the public rational 
principles for common ule. 

To make it appear that the impor- 
tation of fugar from the Welt-India 
iflands can be difpenfed with, and an 
ample fupply for the confumption of 
the United States, manufaétured from 
the juice of this invaluable tree, is 
the bufinefs now before you. 

To have nothing more than bare 
aflertion co fupport my declarations, 
Would leave room for a doubt to arife, 
but happily that is not the cafe. Em- 
baldened by the repeated teftimony 
of ocular demonftration, which I have 
for feveral preceding feafons laid be- 
“ore the eye of the public, do I now 


report to the members of -this ufeful 
infticution, that a full.iepply of that 
article of life may be manufaQured 
within the boundaries of this fate, 
for the coniumption of the United 
States; and the firft ftand.that I thail 
make to defend this report is on the 
following fimple, fhort, bot well 
founded calculation, to wit :—If one 
man can procure from a tract of coun- 
try jefs than ten miles fquare, Afty 
thoufand pounds of fugar, what could 
be colleéted from fifteen millions of 
acres? Upwards of eleven millions 
of pounds, equal to eleven thoufand 
hogfheads of athoufand weight each 5 
a much greater quantity than has ever 
been landed in one feafon at all the 
ports in Amevica. I know that the 
idea has an extravagant appearance, 
and will be thought by mot people 
an enthufiattic, fanciful, apd vifion- 
ary pian; but let reafon ulurp the 
throne of prejudice, then thefe calcu- 
lations will ftand the teft; allow the 
firft propofition to be juit, all the reft 
follow of courfe; none can deny that 
the quantity firft mentioned has been 
repeatedly produced from within the 
boundary of ten miles {quare, nor was 
one fiftieth part of the trees within 
that territory made ufe of ; but this is 
a mere affertion without proof, I 
only court that what has been already 
feen may be believed; then, if my 
report is contradicted, better evidence 
mutt be produced than the faét icfelf. 

Tha 
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That there is that quantit} of un- 
improved land in the northern and 
weitern part of this ftate, is obvious 
to all who are acquainted with its ge- 
ography ; that thefe trees are plenti- 
fully found over the face of the whole 


country, will not be denied by any, 


perfon acquairited with the nature of 
our forefts ; then nothing remains but 
to point out the mode in which the 
manufactory can be promoted, with- 
out lofs to the proprietor; which is, 
that the overfeer of large traéts of 
land will caufe them to be fettled by 
families, and fupply them with uten- 
fils fuicable for carrying on the manu- 
faftory ; make them debtors for the 
fupplies iffued out, and credit them 
for the returns of fugar ata price that 
will bear tranfportation; no lofs can 
be admitted in this mode of carrying 
on the bufinefs; on the other hand 
certain profit. But another objection 
arifes—Will not the lands produce 
more to the hufbandman on the prin- 
ciples of grazing cattle or fheep, mak- 
mg butter or cheefe, raifing wheat, 
hemp, barley, &c. for all which thofe 
lands are excellent in their nature? 
Tanfwer, no. The whole produce 
of the traét of country firft ftated paffes 
through my hands; and certain it is, 
that the whole wheat, cheefe, butter, 
beef, and every thing that can poffi- 
bly be reared, is not equal in value 
to the fugar produced from the fame 
lands, which isa fair and:conclufive 
argument. Some may fay a fafficient 
portion of the country is not now im- 
proved, and much more produce may 
be reafonably expeted from the face 
of the country in years to come than 
at prefent—granted ; but juft fo may 
the manufacture of fugar be increaf- 
ed. One acre of good fogar land, 
properly attended to, will yield every 
year during the continuance of the 
foreft, feven pounds worth of fugar ; 
allow one half for the labour and pro- 
vifions, then the intereft of £. 50 is 
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left for real value of the lands or 

becaufe they will always with atts, 
tion pay the intereft of that fum, whic) 
is much greater than can pofibly be 
afforded for any lands to be made ue 
of on the principles of the prefen 


mode of farming. And if fuchaj. | 


vantages as I have pointed out wil 


refult from the manufadtory adviled, 5 


what may we not look forward tp 
when the minds of men are becom 
fo liberal as to view liberty in its true 
light—-when flavery Mhall be done 
away! To this day the prefent gene. 
ration look, and the fucceeding on 
will, no doubt, put it in pragtice; 
then the Weft- India planter mutt pre. 
pare more expenfive provifions for his 
labourers, not to mention wages and 
other expences which confequently 
attend the hireling. Common feng 
leads us to fuppofe that fugar muf 
continually rife in that quarter. 
How much blood and treafare has 
been expended in proteéting the fu 
gar plantations of the Weit-India 
iflands, and kings and parliaments 
deeply interefted in the event? whilf 
we here without exercifing the leh 
of cruelty on our fellow creatures! 
without cultivation from year to year, 
have thefe fo much fought for excels 
lencies plentifully given to us by the 
bountiful hand of nature, and whilf 
they are {pending their wealth to pro 
tect, we are {pending ours to deftroy, 
Therefore, how neceflary is it that 
public bodies fhould interfere to ref- 
cue from deftruétion thefe trees, thele 
diamonds of America, theie gifts of 
Heaven, which never created any 
thing in vain. Thoufands of them 
are daily deftroyed, a mode to prt 
vent which is well worthy the ferious 
confideration of this fociety. I ttand 
alone for their protection, and plainly 
perceive that our country will foon 
be deprived of them ; but knowing 
their value, I now plead their caule. 


Accoued 
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| Confecration of the firft American Bifhep: 


Account of the Introduction of a Refident Proteftant Epifcopacy inta America. 
[Fron Skinner's Eccleéfiaftical Hiftory of Scotland. | 


N the year 1784, when our 
church had indeed a Jefs number 

of Bithops than ufwal, bur itil fach 
as was fafficient for the time to an- 
{wer the great end of the office, an 
unexpected affair of a quite foreign 
nature was providentially thrown in 
her way, which contributed to raife 
her in fome meafure out of that ob- 
feurity into which a run of diftrefs 
had plunged her, and procured her 
a particular degree of refpect and no- 
tice, from a quarter where fhe had 
not been favoured with much of ei- 
ther for fome time before. The Ame- 
rican war, which, from inward and 
artfally-fomented murmurings, had 
at laft broke out into open revolt, and 
had been carried on for fome years 
with various fuccefs between Britain 
alone, and her rebellious colonies, 
fepported by France, Spain, and 
Bolland, had, in f{pring, 1783, ter- 
minated in a peace, by which Britain 
give up her fovereignty over thefe 
colonies, and fully acknowledged and 
tatified the independence which they 
had already affumed to themfelves, 
under the new title of « The Thir- 
teenUnited States of America.” This 
conceffion of neceflary policy diffolved 
the eftablifhed conneétion which had 
hitherto fubfifted between the Epif- 
copal people in America and the Bi- 
thop of London, who had always 
been, by appointment and practice, 
the proper Ordinary of the E pifcopal 
Church there, but could no longer 
now be fubimitted to by them in that 
charafer. Andas the United States 
had found it for their intereft ta 
grant an univerfal liberty of con- 
fcience to all profeffions, without 
ee to any by wav of efta- 
lifment, the Epifcopal clergy, thus 
left to themfelves, and defticute of 
any Superior, began to look about 


how to get this fandamenta! defeét re- 
0. 3. 
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moved, and have their now orphan 
church duly organized,in fuch.a form 
as they believed effential to her being, 
and might find confiftent with the 
civil conftitution of their new pgo- 
vernment. 

In this important undertaking, the 
clergy in the province of Conneéti- 
cut, who had long been a numerous 
body, took the lead; and having, af- 
ter mature deliberation, pitched upon 
Dr. Samuel Seabury, one of the mif- 
fionaries from the Society for Propa- 
gating Chriftian Knowledge, as a 
clergyman, in their unanimous judg- 
ment, every way qualified for the 
Epifcopal funétion,and who had been 
one of the fuffering loyalifts during 
the late war, they fent him over to 
their old mother Church of England, 
with proper atteftations of his cha- 
rater and qualifications,and earneftly 
fupplicating the Prelates of that flow- 
rifhing church to take pity upon their 


defolate ftate, and give them a Bifhop : 


in the perfon of this worthy brother, 
to be a fpiritual father to them for 
governing them in the mean time; 
and forthe great work of continuing 
a regular miniftry to pofterity in time 
tocome. Upon the Doétor’s arrival 
in England, and prefenting his cre- 
dentials, the Englifh Prelates receiv- 
ed him very gracioufly, but required 
time to confider in what way the ob- 
jeét of his journey might be beft ac- 
complifhed. The bufinefs was new, 
and out of the ufual line of their pro- 
cedure hitherto, in the performance 
of this diftinguifhing part of their 
high office. They faw the expediency 
of the meafure propofed, but wifhed 
to have fome preliminaries adjulted, 
and broughtas near as poflible to their 
own ftated forms, without which, 
they were at a lofs how to act confift- 
ently with that regard which they 


owed to the ftanding pratice of their 
G church, 
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church, and the ftri@ conneétion fub- 
fitting in England between the civil 
and ecciefiallical conftitution. 

In this {tate of fulpence, which ne- 
ecflarily lafted many months, the can- 
didate began to weary of fo long a 
delay, and fuch a continuing uncer- 
tainty, as the former was not con- 
venient for his own fituation, nor 
the latter fuitable to ihe expectations 
of his employers ; therefore, having 
known before that there was a con- 
tinued fucceffion of Bifhops in Scot- 
land, and finding, where he then 
was, no objection to the validity of 
their Epifcopal powers, whatever there 
might be to the propriety of their po- 
litical {cruples, he contrived to have 
it enquired at fecond hand, what 
profpect there might be of fpeedy fuc- 
cefs.in an application to that quar- 
ter, if fach application fhould be for- 
mally made.. When this was inti- 
mated, in fuch a general manner, to 
the Scotch Bifhops, they knew not 
wel} at frit whatto think of it, as be- 
ing entirely unacquainted with the 
charaGter of the perfon propofed, and 
not certain whether there might not 
be fome danger in their giving any 
countenance to fuch an unexpected 
epplication. Bat when the propofal 
was more pointedly and preflingly re- 
peated, and affurance given them, by 
authority which they could rely on, 
that Dr. Seabury was aclergyman of 
unblemifhed reputation and eminent 
parts, witha full reprefentation at the 
fame time how matters ftood con- 
cerning him in England, they at lait 
agreed to comply with the applica. 
tion, and contribute what was in their 
power towards advancing the good 
work fo urgently recommended to 





their afiftance. Upon the welcome 
notification of this confent, Dr. Ses. 
bury came to Scotland, and, on the 
14:hof November, 1 784, being Sun. 
day, was publicly confecrated g 
Aberdeen, by Biihop Kilgour, now 
Primus, Bithop Petrie, and Bithop 
Skinner. 

This charitable at of {piritual 
funétion, by which the Epifcopil 
Charch of Scotland has the honour 
of firft introducing a refident Pro. 
teftant Epifcopacy into America, was 
varioufly talked of when it cameto 
be generally known. Some gave it 
their countenance in terms of the 
higheft approbation. Others there 
were, who, though they could not 
openly, and with any fhow of pris. 
ciple, condemn it, yet affeéted to 
treat it with contempt and ridicule, 
both in private converfation, and in 
fome of the periodical papers. But 
whatever finifter interpretations may 
be put upon our Bifhops taking {uch 
a part in this bufinefs, they are fully 
fatisfied of the purity and upright. 
nefs of their own intentions; and 
while they look back with pleafure 
to the pious and grateful fentiments 
of which the clergy of Connecticut, 
on receiving their new Bifhop, gave 
public and unanimous teftimony they 
will reft themfelves on the well- 
grounded hope of the accompli. 
ment of that affectionate with, which 
thefe clergy exprefied, in the over 
flowing of their hearts on that occa 
fion, ‘¢ That wherever the Amen- 
can Epifcopal Church fhall be men- 
tioned in the world, this alfo, thit 
the Bifhops of Scotland have done 
for her, may be fpoken of for 4 m¢- 
morial of them.” 








The Miferies of going Abroad in Queft of Kortune: AGrecian Tale. 


Evagoras the fon of Conon. In his 
youth he had fignalized his valour 
Salamis and Platza, and, when peace 
was re-eftablithed by the defeat.of 
the Perfian forces, he retired be ; 


HEN ancient Greece was ad- 


vancing rapidly to the fum- 
mit of glory, and before the Pelepo- 
nefian war had yet exhaufted its vi- 


gour, im the territory of Attica lived 
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fepall paternal eftate near the village 

Memiaks refolved to {pend the reft 

of hig life in raral labour, and the 

education of his children. He had 

three fons, Nearchus, Memnon, and 

Barybiades, whom he hoped toform, 

by the models of their anceftors, vir- 

taous, and ufeful, and happy mem- 

bets of the community. Atan early 

age he communicated to them the 
jeflons of Prodicus, whofe narrative 
of the choice of Hercules had made 
his name famous among the philofo- 

érs; he taught them to repeat and 

admire the rhapfodies of Homer, 
whofe poems, lately colleéted by Pi- 
fiftratus, had then begun to animate 
and delight the Grecian youth; he 
contrafted with the exploits of Achil- 
les and He€tor the deeds of his coun- 
trymen at Marathon and Plates ; 
and he never omitted to carry the 
youths to the Olympic, the Ifthmian, 
and the Nemean games, where they 
faw the meed of honour beftowed on 
the exertions of genius and virtue. 
Thus educated, the fons of Evagoras 
were foon diftinguifled for their 
growing attainments, and promifed 
amply to repay the labours of their 
careful and anxious father. But along 
with their acquifitions, they began to 
imbibe an ambitious defire of pre- 
eminence,a reitlefs fpirit of enterprife, 
and a contempt of the confined ex- 
ertions of their coutitrymen. The 
natrow {phere of a€tion which Attica 
afforded appeared unworthy of their 
talents, and an ardent with for the 
{peedy enjoyment of wealth and ho- 


Nours, incited by the examples of 


fome of their neighbours, who had 
fuddenly rifen from obfcurity to af- 
fluence, determined all the three to 
relinquith the hamble occupations of 


‘an Athenian life, in order to feek, in 


@ foreign country, means of rifing in 
the world more rapid and fplendid. 
Evagoras, though he felt fome relu@- 
ance to part with them all, yet foon 
became reconciled to the propofal, in 


the hopes of finding his prefent grief 
by-and-by overpaid in the joy he 
would experience on their honowrable 
return, The young men accordingly 
bid adieu, though not without fome 
heartfelt pangs, which neither avarice 
nor ambition conld ‘extinguith, to 
their father’s houfe, their native coun- 
try; the companions of their early 
years, and the tender attachments 
they had already formed at Eleufis 5 
and each following the bent of his 
inclination, chofe the {phere of action 
to which his difpofition moft inclined 
him. Nearchus, charmed’ with a 
military life, entered as volunteer 
with a body of Grecian troops,whom 
the Great King was then taking into 
pay to fend into Egypt to quell an 
infurre€tion: Memnon, more mild 
and peaceable in his temper, had pro- 
cured letters of introduétion to Phar- 
nabazus, a powerful satrap, by whofe 
recommendation he hoped to procure 
employment in the Babylonian court; 
and Eurybiades, whofe mind runon 
the purfuits of civil life, took his de- 
parture for Marfeijles, where a flou- 
rifhing commerce was then carried 
on by the Grecian Colonifls, among 
whom he intended to refide. Before 
their departure, Evagoras was at pains 
to give them his laft inftrutions for 
their condu@; he warned thein a- 
gainft Circe’s ifland, againft the Sy- 
rens and the Ethiopian lotus: to Ne- 
atchus he recommended for a model 
the mild valour of Hercules, and the 
Patriotic courage of Thefeus; to 
Memnon, the wifdom of the fage 
Ulyffes ; and to Eurybiades, the il- 
luftrious exploits of the Argonauts, 
when they enriched their country 
with the Colchian fleece. They pro- 
mifed compliance, and fet forward 
in queft of fortune. 

Phe troops, among whom Near- 
chus had entered, foon arrived in 
Egypt, where the fuperiority of their 
armour, their difeipline, and their 
valour, made the natives, who had 

taken 
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taken arms againft their PerfianLords, 
glad co fubmit tothe yoke, A few 
firmithes had taken place, in which 
the courage and conduct of our young 
advepturer was,fo con{picuous, that 
the Satrap of Memphis advanced him 
to the command of ,a-detachment 
which. wes fent far up the Nile, -to 
seprefs the diforders in the inland 
country. . In,a faftnels, on the bor- 
ders of the delert, the infurgent 
chiels had colle¢ted their principal 
treafures ; -this, after fome refiftance, 
fell into the hands of the Greeks, and 
the booty exceeded their uumoft ex- 
pectations. The fuddennefs, the 
gseatnefs, and the facility of this new 
acquifition of wealth, fired the mind 
ef Nearchus with the moft ambitious 
hopes, and made him long for a fe- 
cond fortrefs, where an equal {poil 
might be lodged. A fecond fortrefs 
was alfo flormed and plundered, but 
the riches it contained were trifling 
and inconfiderable ; {0 at jeaft it ap- 
peared toour hero, who, having once 
tafted the {weets of wealth, was un- 
walling to part with it, and te com- 
penfate the fmallaeis of his prefent 
fhare, appropriated to himfelf, by 
force or fraud, the greateft part of 
what ought to have been the -portian 
of his foldiers. ‘ihe vidtoriousarmy 
now marched on without oppofition, 
till the famous city of Thebis opened 
her hundred gates to the conqueror. 
‘The ¢pparent opulence of this fplen- 
cid place, fuggelted to the yet un- 
jatiated mind of Nearchus, a new 
projeét for the attainment of wealth ; 
under the pretence, that feveral of 
the citizens had joined the rebels, he 
impofed upon the town.a heavy con- 
tribution, a {mall part of which he 
fent tothe Governor.ot Memphis, but 
the greateft portiomhe took care to {e- 
cure és his own, The oppreffed in- 
habitants durft not complain, and 
only the fame of his exploits reached 
the Court of the Monarch, who, asa 
sewand-forhis leniges madehim Go- 


vernor of the city and province 

Elephantis. Thisnewd ignity Near, 
chus refolved to employ as the finifh, 
ing inftrument to the great parpofeof 
his adventures, the rapid acquifitiog 
of {uper-eminent riches. With that 
view, he levied taxes upon the.ipha. 
bitants without pity,and invented aew 
inftruments of punishment for fach 
as he -fufpeéted -of concealing their 
wealth ; the annual overflow of the 
Nile, the only fource of fertility to the 
country, he found means to seftraina 
his pleafure, building fluices,uponall 
the canals through which its water 
were conveyed, and only allowing 
thefe to be opened on the paymenrof 
enormous impotts ; and he f{erupled 
not, even-when the grain had come 
almoit to maturity, to force the hul. 
bandman ‘to root it up, if the ule of 
the field was wanted for a.crop mort 
likely to yieid fome emolument to the 
governor. ‘The Greeks, under his 
command, imitated too clofely the 
conduét-of their leader, and, by se, 
peated depredations, fleeced, as fir 
asin their power, the timergus and 
unfortunate Egyptians. | Nearchay, 
at laft {atisfied with his requifitions, 
refigned his government, and retum- 
ed to Attica, loaded with wealth; 
he was received with the greateft joy 
by Evagoras, who, dazzled by the 
Splendour of his riches, deemed him 
an honour to the family, while his 
fellow-citizens segarded him, fom 
with admiration, fome with envy, but 
all confidered him as-one of the.moll 
fortunate of mortals. Nearchus, how: 


‘ever, had not long remained at home, 


when he found the infafficiency of 
affluence to makehim happy. Leilure 
gave room for refleétion, and reflec- 
tion harrowed up his foul. ‘Ther 
membrance of the fteps by whichte 
had advanced to fortune preyed upot 
his fpirits ; his brow became clouded 
and he zelifhed no enjoyment 
feemed to have been firuck withthe 


difeate of Oreites, often starting asif 
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‘phone was Shaking her f{nakes 
ped ney head. This wasin- 
created by the cotal abfence of that oc- 
cupation, and thofe objects te which 
he had long -been habituated, and 
whieh was to fill hismind, while the 
gloomy jeslouly and. fafpicion that 
ranfacked his foul on the one Rand, 
and the seferve and diftance to which 
his elevation compelled his compani- 
ons, prevented him from mingling in 
the amufements, or partaking the fo- 
ciety of his¢ountrymen. ‘The mild 
graces. af Melicerte, the abjeft of his 
earlicit affection, had now loft all their 
charms on his diftempered heart, ac- 
cuftomed only to the forced endear~ 
ments of Nubian flaves and Egyptian 
dancers. Thus he lived in {plendid 
mifory, wnregarded. and unblett, ull 
adiforder, the feeds of which he had 
imbibed in she marfhes of Ele phantis, 
put an end to bis days. 

When Nearchus took his departure 
for Egypt, Memnon fet out for Mile- 
tus, the refideace of the Satrap Phar- 
nabazus, to whom he had procured 
letters of introdu€tion. By him he 
Was received with attention, and foon 
ehterwards recommended toGobryas, 
an oflicer of great eminence at the 
Perlian court, who procured him an 
smployment in one of the numerous 
offices which the Great King had 
found it neceflasy to eftablith in his 
capital. Memnon had not long con- 
tinued in this new fituation, when 
he found the abfolute neceffity of 
fupprefling, almoft entirely shat Gree 
tian freedom of {peech with which 
at firthe ferupled not to avow upon 
every occafion, his fentiments of men 
and meafures;’ for he faw, that this 
freedom procured him the enmity of 
allwhom he cenfured; while thofe 
he praifed beld him as too infigna- 

tto reckon his applaufe of any 
value. He therefore thought it pru- 
dent to difguife his opinions, and, 
at leat, avoid enmity where he could 
gain no friendthip, This, however, 
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he foon found was not enough ; his 
{uperiors tock offence at him for 
remaining filent, when they thought 
he fhould have exerted: himfelf in 
blazoning forth their merits, and be- 
gan to regard him with coolnefs, as 
unfit for his fituation,. as they knew 
not whether his opinions and views 
concurred with their own, Mem- 
non, therefore, advanced a flep far- 
ther, and not only {upprefled hisowa 
fentiments, but appeared to adopt 
implicitly thofe of his patrons; his 
cenfure and -his praife,-his notions 
and his refleétions, were, the mere 
echo of the fentiments of Gobryas 
and his minions. Profeffions and 
friendfhip were numerous among the 
retainers of the court, and our young 
Grecian was at firft difpofed tomake 
them without diflimulation, and to 
a& up to his profeflions; but he 
quickly difcovered, in the competi-~ 
tion of interefts, that it was fuffici- 
ently difficalt to pufh forward him- 
felf without idly endeavouring to care 
ry along with him a lefs fortunate 
companion. At once, therefore, he 
determined to attend to his own in- 
tereft alone, though he found it con- 
venient {till todeclare his eagernefs 
to ferve his friends where he could. 
In fpite of all thefe precautions, he 
had the mortification to perceive, 
that his beft hopes were continually 
difappointed by the fuperior preten- 
fions and wterefi of others that flood 
in the way of bis preferment. Ansi- 
ous to remove every obftacle to that 
fortune to which all his views were 
direéted, he attempted to get rid of 
competition by calummiating in fe- 
eret the charadters of his rivals, that 
his own might appear to more ad- 
vantage in the comparifon. ‘The 
fuccefs of thefe meafures encouraged 
him to proceed, till he infenfibly be. 
came habituated to the feelings and 
condu€tofacourtier. As felf-interett 
advanced its empire in the heart of 


Memanen, the love of glory and of 
virtue, 
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virtue, that his Grecian edacation 
had infpire., began infenfibly to ac- 
cay. Patriotifia appeared to him an 
idle chimera, juftice an empty name, 
and temperance the virtue of fools; 
fenfual eafe, Juxurious gratification, 
or the increafe of wealth, were the 
fole objeéts of his concern ; every 
thoughr, every aétion, was direéted 
to procure either prefent enjoyment 
or future advantage. By perfever- 
ing obfequioufnels, flattery, and un- 
remitting attention to his own inter- 
eft, he at length rofe to eminence, 
and became a favourite with the 
Monarch ; and fo well did he know 
how to ufe his opportunities, that he 
found means to realife a fplendid for- 
tune, which he brought with him to 
Attica, when the intrigues of his ri- 
vals forced him from court. Mem- 
non’s return to his native country 
was marked with all the decorations 
of barbarian f{plendour, He entered 
Eleufis in a Milefian chariot, fur- 
rounded by Perfian flaves, clothed 
in a Tyrian robe, a rich Tiara, and 
Memphian girdle. ‘Though his gran- 
deur dazzled for a moment, his af- 
fectation of kingly pomp foon dif- 
guited his countrymen, and effectu- 
ally cut off all the enjoyments of 
friendthip. ‘The fimple fare of At- 
tica had nocharms for Memnon, ac 
caftomed to the rich banquets and 
perfumed wines of Perfia. ‘The blunt 
freedom of the Athenians gauled his 
haughty fpirit, vitiated by the adu- 
lation of fervile dependents. On the 
other hand, his felf-interefted difre- 
gard of all that-was deemed moft 
honourable by the Greeks,drew down 
on his head the contempt of all the 
Athenians. Defpifed amidft al! his 
grandeur, deftitute of the comforts 
of friendfhip, languifhing for want 
of that enjuyment to which he had 
been habituated, Memnon dragged 
out an irkfome exiftence, and Eya- 
goras fecretiy curfed the hour when 
he fent him away to purchafe fortune 


et the expence of virtue and of hy, 
nour. : 

Eurybiades, the youngeft of the 
three, had made choice of a life of 
commerce ; and, as foon as he was ft 
for engaging in bufinefs, fet out {oy 
Marfeilles, and entered upon his in. 
tended courfe, under the care of ay 
eminent merchant of the place, At 
his firft fettlement in the city,he found 
the difference of ideas there and in 
Greece moft remarkable. Plutus wa 
the only deity that the Marfilians ac. 
knowledged, and to him their adort, 
tions were fervent and fincere. . The 
fole obje&t in life they regarded was 
the acquifition of wealth 5 and, when 
Eurybiades fpoke of difinterefted pa. 
triotifm and a€tive benevolence, when 
he broke out in praife of the heroic 
deeds of his countrymen, he was re- 
garded with indifference and con- 
tempt, as a youth unacquainted with 
mankind, and ignorant of the world, 
Sentiments of virtue could not long 
ftand their ground in fuch a fituation, 
and Eurybiades foon began to think 
like others, that money was the fu- 
preme good of man. In the courf 
of bufinefs an occafion not long after 
occurred, where a confiderable gain 
might have been made at the expence 
of a departure from veracity. * The 
young Greek, reverencing the trath, 
difdained to purchafe wealth at fuch 
a price, and’ loft the opportunity of 
an advantageous bargain. ‘This pro- 
cured him only fome farther marks 
of derifion from his nieghbours, who 
fagely concluded he was incapable of 
bufinefs. Both the pride, and the 
avarice of Eurybiades were roufed by 
the obfervation, and he took care to 
Jet flip no fuch advantages in future, 
whatever facrifice of integrity they 
happened to require. ‘To facilitaté 


- their commerce, the Marfilians were 


pofleffed of a number of Numidian 
flaves, whom they thought it, for thet 
intereft, to ufe with the utmoft feve- 
niy, as they had diicovered, upon 4 

very 
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very nice and accarate calcu!ation, 
that more nrofit was made by work- 
ing them to death, and purchafing 
new ones, than by ufing them with 
geatlenefs tq avoid the neceffity of a 
fupply. Eurybiades, whom the ex- 
ample of Thefeas had taught to be 
kind to his domettics, at firft fhudder- 
ed at the cruelties he faw inflited on 
the Numidians. By-and-by a fre- 
quent repetition of the fight made him 
callous to their fufferings; and when 
he found, that his commodities could 
not come into market on equal terms 
with others, if his flaves did not un-} 


dergo a ‘milar difcipline,he forgot the | 
feelings of humanity, and exercifed © 


the whipand the rack without remorfe 
or compaffion. 

Attention and induoftry at laft 
crowned our adventurer with riches, 
and his opulence made him conceive 
the defign of returning to his native 
country, to enjoy his acquifitions. 
Thither he accordingly returned, in 
expectation of happinefs: bur hap- 
pinefs, he found, was not to be pur- 
chafed by fortune. His avarice and 
inhumanity made him difliked by 
his countrymen ; his ideas running 
ina channel to which they were un- 
accuftomed, excluded him from their 
fociety ; their occupations and amufe- 
ments had no relith for a mind long 
immerfed in commercial purfuits, 
and liitleffnefs and languor began to 
prey upon his foul. He withed to 


- 
134 
return to his former occupations: but 
he found this was now impracticable; 
and chagrin aad mortification, wea- 
rinefs, and fatiety embittefed his ex- 


iftence, and at laft, it was believed, 


impaired his underftandisig. 

The aged Evagoras, now approach- 
ing the clofe of hits life, felt all the 
miferies of a father difhonoured by his 
children; he faw, that their unwor- 
thy conduét had been otcafioned, by 
his confenting to their leaving their 
native place. ‘ Had my fons remain- 
© ed with me,’ faid he, ‘ their ambi- 
‘ tion, and iove of enterprife, would 
* have been eafily dire€ted into ufeful 
* and refpeétable channels ; while the 
“ examples of their countrymen, and 
‘ regard for their efteem, would have 
‘confirmed them in the love and 
‘ practice of goodnefs. But, amid 
« ftrangers, they foon forgot the leffons 
© of Grecian virtue ; and purchafed, at 
‘ the expence of happinefs and honour, 
¢ opulence they were unable to enjoy, 
‘ and {plendor incapable of yielding 
‘ any real fatisfa€tion.” 

With thefe fentiments, Evagoras 
clofed his eyes for ever, leaving it as 
his laft parting advice to his coun- 
trymen, never to wander to a foreign 
land in queft of a fortune, to be af- 
terwards enjoyed at home, as their 
faccefs in this was in every view un- 
certain, and the event, at beit, was 
only {plendid mifery. 
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A Version of Mrs. Barpautn’s Tenth Hymn. 
FFSPRING of woe, what mean thofe fighs 
4 That from thy burfting bofom heave ? 
What mean thofe gufhings from thine eyes? 
What haft thou feen to make thee grieve ? 
Alas! alas! ‘I’ve feen the Roje, 


To the warm Sum its leaves expofe; 


Elate, 
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Original Poetry. 
Elate, it drank his golden ray, 
And fpread its beauties to the day. 


Again I look’d—that very beam 
Which op’d its dewy blooms at Morz, 3 
Smote it at Noon, and on the item : 
Had only left the rancling thorn ! | 
A ftately Tree grew on the plain, 
Wide to the winds its boughs were {pread, | 
Deep in the earth its roots were lain, > 
And firm its mighty trunk was made. 


Again I Is0k’damthe Eaftern Blaft 
Had bid its emerald glories waite ; i 
With greedy tooth, th’ infatiate Worm 7 

Had rudely pierc’d its noble forns ; 

The Axe had lopt its limbs away, 

And ali foretold a fwift decay ! 


Pve feen the lovely Jn/e# throng 
Defporting on the beams of morn, 
They danc’d the bubbling ftream along, 
On the light plumes of Zephyrs borne; 
Their azure wings were ftar’d with gold, 
Their bodies ting’d with tyrian hue 
Soft dawn’d—their numbers were untold, 
And quick as lightnings glance they flew. 
Again I look’d-—the Evening’; cool 
Had chill’d their limbs and check’d their flight, 
The Breeze had brufh’d them in the pool, 
They died before the mifts of night ; 
The Savallow. chofe them for her food, 
They fill’d the Pike's voracious maw, 
And of fo great a multitude, 
So gay,.fo fair—not one I faw. 


Proud of his ftrength, I’ve feen vain Maz, 
His cheek with youthfal beauty glow’d, 
He walk’d, he danc’d, he leapt, he ran, 
And quick his vig’rous pulfes flow’d: 
Eloquence dwelt upon. his tongue, 
Science his {welling heart embrac’d ; 
The mountain Echo learnt his Song, —* 
And ev’ry charm his nature grac’d. 


Again I look’d—on the bare ground 
Stiff and immoveable he lay, 
Horror and fear prevail’d around, 
And check’d the cheerful fports of day : 
His hands—his feet no motion prov’d, 
No fong employ’d his tuneful breath ; 
From light, and love, and fenfe remov'd, 
A prey he fell to rat’nous Death! 
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Oh let me weep !—this rav’nous Death 
Lawile/s o’er earth extends his {way, 

Creation feels his blighting breath, 
Shrinks from his toach and fades away. 


Since Shrub, and Beaft, and Maz in vain 
Againft the mighty Spoiler ttrive, 

The Sun, and Moon, and flarry train 
Shall not his ruthlefs pow’r furvive : 

They too his baleful grafp fhall feel, 
Earth from her bound’ries fhall retire, 

And Sea and Mountain, Moon and Hill, 
And Space and Time fhall all expire! 


ELLA. 














On the NEW YEAR, 1793. Te Mi 
A NOTHER year, Matitpa, now is patt, 


While many friends have gone to realms above ; 
May we improve this better than the laft, |" 
And realize more friendfhip, joy and love. 


Let others place their hopes of future blifs 
On all the charms which wealth or pow’r can give, 
The road to happinefs they ftill will mifs, 
Nor ever find the fecret how to live. 


With you, dear girl, each day would bring delight, 
Replete with pleafure, harmony and joy ; 

And time ftill fleeing onward, wouid invite 
To fcenes of calm content without alloy. - 


Blefs’d with the kind affeétions of your heart, 
No more from love and duty would I roam ; 

Our hearts united, never more fhould part, 
But in each other find a welecme home. 


When the frail pulfe of life fhall ceafe to beat, 
And al! the pageantry of fenfe is o’er, 

May we in happier regions fondly meet, 
And join our kindred fouls to part no more. 


ALEXIS, 
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SONNET 10 Mi; M@———. 


Why that fweetly killing fmile, 
() Which wantons only to beguile, 
Which fteals away the youthful hearr, 
And while it pleafes, plants a dart ? 





Say, lovelieft of the lovely race, 

Did Nature give the winning grace, J 
Th’ alluring mien, the foft’ning eye, 

To wound the {wain—-and let him cie€ 
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Seleéted Poetry. 


In vain the Spring unfolds her flow’rs, 
And calls from heav’n her mildeft fhow’rs, 
Unlefs the potent folar ray 

Enripens earth, and gives the day. 


Thus vainly, too, does Nature give 
That excellence for which we live, 
The lovely form, the polifh’d mind, 
Unlefs fhe taught you to’be kind. 


Fruftrate no longer, then, the plan 
Defign’d by heav’n, and meant for man— 
But blefs fome loving, faithful {wain, 
And if ’tis me, Pil live again. 


January 12,1793. PHILON, 


+ 








SELEA TED POE TR Y. 





The SUPERANNUATED HORSE #0 bis Mafler, who had fenton © 


him to die at the end of Summer. 


ND haft thou fix’d my doom, {weet mafter, fay ? 
And wilt thou kill thy fervant old and poor? 
A little longer let me live, I pray ; 
A little longer hobble round thy door! 


For much it glads me to behold this place, 
And houfe me in this hofpitable hed: 

It glads me more to fee my mafter’s face, 
And linger on the fpot where I was bred. 


For O! tothink of what we both enjoy’d, 
In my life’s prime, ere I was old and poor! 
Then from the jocund morn to eve employ’d, 
My gracious mafter on my back 1 bore. 


Thrice told ten years have danc’d on down along, 
Since firft to thee thefe way-worn limbs I gave ; 

Sweet {miling years! when both of us were yourg, 
The kindeft mafter, and the happieft flave ! 


Ah, years fweet {miling ! now for ever flown! 
Ten years thrice told, alas, are as a day ! 
Yet, as together we are aged grown, 
Together let us wear that age away ! 


For ftill the older times are dear to thought, 
And rapture mark’d each minute as it flew ; | 

Light Were our hearts, and ev’ry feafon brought 
Pains that were foft, or pleafures that were new. 


ah! call to mind, how oft near Scarinc’s ftream, 
My ready fteps were bent to yonder grove, 

Where the wha lov’d thee was thy tender theme, 
And I, thy more than meflenger of love. 
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For when thy doubting heart felt fond alarms, 
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And throbb’d alternate with its hope and fear, 


Did I not bear thee to thy fair one’s arms, 
Affure thy faith, and dry up ev’ry tear? 


And haft rnov fix’'d my doom, {weet matter, fay? 


And wilt thou kill thy fervant old and poor? 
A little longer let me live, I pray! 
A little longer hobble round thy deor! 
Yet ah! in vain, in vain, for life I plead, 
If Nature hath denied a longer date: 
Still do not rHou behold thy Lervant bleed, 
Tho” weeping Pity has decreed his fate. 
But O, kind Nature! take thy victim’s life! 
End ruoy a fervant, feeble, old, and poor! 
So fhalt thou fave me from th’ uplifted knite, 
Aad gently ftretch me at my mafter’s‘door. 
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THE PROGRESS OF LOV 


DEFECTION. 
OMPELW’D by a paffion moft pure, 

| I rofe with the loud-finging lark, 
In hopes of my charmer fecure, 

Crofs’d over the lawn of the park, 
The {miles of Aurora I hail’d, ' 

But I wanted my Puitiipa’s {mile; 
In purfuit of the charmer I fail’d, 

And fear fhe defpifes my toil. 
Farewell to the daify-drefs’d mead— 

Dejeftion! I fly tothy cell! 
For fome other more wealthy decreed, 

Is Puittipa deftin’d, they tell. 


E. 


Ceafe warblers, your fongs; and henceforward be mute! 


For my Mufe is in forrow, and filent my flute. 
i S .. 
FEALOUSY. 
I gather’d the violet fo blue: 
Its colour {poke peace to my breaft; 
An emblem of love that is true, 
My love for my fair one\ekxpreft. 
The primrofe invited my view, 
I lik’d not its colour fo pale, 
Expreflive of jealoufy too— 
I left it to fade in the vale, 
Such caution “twere needlefs to take, 
For Puitiipa yefter was feen, 
With gifts of a {wain at the wake, 


And at night fhar’d his dance on the green. 


Since Jealoufy’s poifon has harrow’d my breaft, 
Adieu, ye foft bloffoms of comfort and reft ! 


CONSOL ATION. 
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Seledled Poetry. 


CONSOLATION. 


The Flower of Love have you feen, 
Ye fhepherds who honour the May? 
Delightfully {weet is its mein, 
When warm’d by Aurora’s firft ray. 


So Puitiipa’s {miles to my breaft 
Contentment and pleafure impart— 
The Sun was fet down in the weft, 
When I bow’d to the pride of my heart. 


As ling’ring we travers’d the vale, 
The fuit of her fhepherd fhe heard :— 
More {weet than the rofe-breathing gale 
Were her lips when fhe utter’d the word. 


A vleafing delirium fteals over my breaft, 
For my Puitxipa’s hand ftrews the poppies of ref, 





CONSUMMATION. 


Two rofes twin fifters that grew, 

Of turtles a pair from their neft, 
Begirt with a ribbon of blue, 

The {weet nuptial union exoreft. 


Dear emblems of innocent blifs, 

Did you merit my Puiniipa’s {mile ? 
Your prefents I feal’d with a kifs, 

And bade a farewell to my toil. 


Next morning our gay village band 
To church my dear Puittipa bore; 

With pleafure I gave her my hand ; 
My heart had been her’s long before. 


And now, gentle Hymen, your bleffings beftow ; 
The turtles fhall bill, and thé rofes fhall blow. 


—_— a 





EPIGRAM. By M. de Maucroix, 


Ss. zealoufly why will my friend 
To take a wife inceffant prefs me ? 
I’m well aware what joys attend, 
If heaven in my choice fhould blefs me. 


But can one be too circum{peét ? 
_ "Tis dang’rous vent’ring on a wife ! 
Some found philofophers dire&t 

A man fhould think on’t all his life. 
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Selefed Poetry. ——Ilonthly Regifter. 


FEARFUL LOVE. 
[From Metattafio. ] 
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‘ENTLE zephyr, as you fly, 

If you kifs my fair-one’s ear, 

Whifper foft that you’re a figh ;— 
But from whofe heart fhe muft not hear. 

Limpid rill, if e’er my love, 
Near thy gurgling runnel rove; 
Murmur that from tears you rife, 
But tell her not from’ whofe fad eyes. 
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AGAINST INGRATITUDE. 


*[From the fame. ] 

"EN yon low fhrub, whofe fenfelefs form 
iy Nor life infpires, nor paflions warm, 
A grateful recompence beftows 
On the kind brook by which it grows; 
For fince from thence the plant receives 
The verdant beauty of its leaves, 
The grateful plant, from {un-beams throws 
Shade to the ftream from whence it rofe. 
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FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 





OSTEND, January 16. 
Recommendation has come to the 
merchants of Dunkirk, from the 

Executive Council of France, io fit out all 
the privateers they poflibly can egaint 
England. In confequence of this, ail the 
veflels at this port, that are fit for the pur- 
pofe, are buying up, but no merchant of 
this city will be engaged in fitting out any 
veflel again Great-Britain. 





LONDON, January 19. 

Official particulars Bes cieak aétion at 
Hockheim, between the French and 
the Combined Prufian and Auftrian are 
mies. Head-Quarters, 

Hockheim, Jan. 7, 1793- 

Yefterday afternoon his Pruffian Majef- 
ty, accompanied by his Serene Highnefs 
the Duke of Brunfwick, arrived here, 
from the a€tion which took place at Hock- 
heim. His Majefty honoured the Thea- 
tre with his prefence, and went afterwards 
to the ball given by his Royal Highnefs 
the Prince Royal of Pruffiz. 


All we know of the action is, that it 
was very {mart on both fides. The French 
troops ftationed at Caffel, under the com- 
mand of General Neuwinger, wanted to 
force their way to Hockheim, but the 
Heffian and Pruffian troops contefted this 
paflage with that valour which they are 
fo renouned for. 

Prince Hohenloe, whofe head-quarters 
are at Weifbadeu, arrived likewife in the 
field of battle, and attacked the French 
in the flank, which forced them to make 
a precipitate retreat to their entrenchments 
at Caffel. Qn this occafion the Prufian 
General Wolfrath had his horfe thot under 
him. 

When the King of Pruffia entered Hock- 
heim, twelve Frenchmen, who were con- 
cealed in the tower above the town-gate, 
fired down with mufkets and carabines 
upen his Majefly, who was then very clofe 
but providentially efcaped without burt. 
A Heffian attachment immediately rushed 
into the tower, and cut thofe murderous 


French banditti in pieces. 
, The 
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The French left 300 men dead and 


wounded on the field. ‘Fhe Heffian Chaf-. 


feurs have fuffered confiderably.-—T his af- 
ternoon 160 Frenchmen, and 12 pieces of 
cannon, were brought in here, preceded by 


Monthly Rigifter. 


twelve trumpeters, as trophies of the en. 
gagement. More prifoners are expette) 
to-morrow.—A French Colonel has jyt 
been brought in prifoner. 








DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


—————— 





BexnincTon, March. 

Deferter from the Britifh twenty- 

fixth, or Cameronean regiment of 
foot, juft arrived in this town, from Ca- 
mada, informs, that the foldiers of the 
feventh regiment, who were lately con- 
fined and tried for mutiny, and for threat- 
ening the life of their Colonel, Prince 
Edward, fourth fon of George III. were 
all acquitted by the Court Martial, and 
that the Prince himfelf is now under an 
arreft, for impofing the hardfhip on his 
men, of procuring fuperflueus and fan- 
taftical equipments, and ftopping their pay. 
It is faid he will have to reimburfe the 
whole to his regiment, and bear the bur- 
then perfonally ; and further, that were 
he not the King’s fon, he would in all 
probability be broken. 

Boston, March 4. Thomas Lee, Efq; 
of Cambridge, lately inclofed in a letter to 
the Overfeers of the Poor, a draft on the 
Bank, for the benevolent purpofe of pur- 
chafing and diftributing Firry Corps 
or Woop to the Poor, which has been 
accordingly done, and fent to aboyt two 


hundred neceffitous poor and fick fami-- 


ties. 

Arsany, Feb.25. With regret we lay 
before our readers the following tale of 
woe :—=The houfe of Mr. ———-— Forbes, 
near the Indian-Caftle, was, on Saturday 
fe’nninght, entirely confumed by fire, toe 
gether with all] the furniture, &c. therein, 
What renders the cataftrophe fill more 
fhocking, a young woman of about fixteen 
years of age, and two {mall children, fell 


. a7 - . 
victims to the devouring element. We 


underftand that Mr. Forbes and his wife 
were on a vifit to this city, and had in- 
trufted the care of the houfe with the 
young woman above-mentioned, who liv- 
ed in the neighbourhood, but whofe name 
we do not learn. Unfortunately no one 
difcovered the flames, except the devoted 
victims of their fury; nor were the neigh. 
bours apprifed of the circumitance until 
the next morning, when the few remains 
of the buildings appeared as marks of the 
melancholy event. On the ground, fup 
pofed to be neariy under ons of the win- 
dows, were difcovered the bones of the 


perfons thus fuddenly fummoned to an 
eternal world. 

New-Lonpon, March 24. Captain 
Samuel Johnfon, of the brig Juno, who 
arrived here on Saturday laft in 17 days 
from Port-au-Prince, via St. Marks, 
brings no intelligence favourable to that 
colony. He aifures us, it is the opinion 
of the beft informed people there, that 
the united power of France could obtain 
no permanent advantage over the revolted 
negroes by force, and that whatever is 
gained muit be by compromife. 

Puitapetrauta, March25. Houdon, 
the famous French fculptor, who paid a 
vifit to this country a few years ago to 
procure a likenefs of the Prefident, and 
who was employed by the ftate of Virgi- 
mia, to execute a marble ftatue of that 
American Hero and Statefman, had come 
pleted the fame by the end of November 
laft. It may, therefore, foon be expected. 

The fcience of Mechanics, is much 
indebted to the ingenuity of Mr. Robert 
Leflie, of this city. The following is 
handed to us as a lift of a few of the in- 
ventions and improvements, not includ- 
ing thofe on time: pieces, &c. which he 
has made during his refidence here. Their 
merit will no doubt bring them foon intg 
general ufe. 

A machine for threfhing wheat, on 4 
new plan.—-A Horizontal Tide-mill, to 
work with both tides.—A boat to fail di- 
rectly againft the wind, or in any other 
direétion.—A Horizontal Wind-mill, fo 
conftruéted that the wind atts on both 
fides of the wheel at the fame time.-—-Aa 
improvement on the common Wheat-fan, 
by which it is made to produce more wind 
with lefs labour. —An apparatus for blow- 
ing the fire of any kind of furnace by 4 
ftream of water without a bellows. The 
power of this contrivance may be increaf- 
ed to a greater degree with a given quai 
tity of water, than the fame quantity 
could produce if applied to giving motioa 
to a common bellows.—-A Machine for 
meafuring a thip’s way.—An improve- 
ment on Carriage {prings.—-A ftandard of 
invariable length, by means of a cy!in- 
drical rod of iron of fuch length as oe 
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fortn its vibrations in‘one fecond of mean 
time.-A method of continuing the im- 
preffion in dyes for coining and other pur- 
pofes uniformly the fame as long as they 
tay be wanted.-—Several ufeful difcove- 
ries in mills, &c. 

Extra@t of a letter from Lancafter, dated 

February 8, 1793- 

«© On Monday laft, Michael Krider, 
from his mill above the Standing Stone, 
on the Juniata, paffed Wright's Ferry, 
in aboat, navigated by himielf and two 
fons, on his way to Baltimore, with 113 
barrels of fuperfine flour; having unload- 
ed 100 barrels at Middleton. Mr. Krider 
js the inventor of this new navigation, and 
will receive the premium of 5s. per barrel, 
given by the merchants of Baltimore, for 
the firft arrival of flour by the way of Suf- 

uehannah in thofe new conftrudted boats. 

is boat draws but 15 imches water ; and 
is built without nails, and at a fall ex- 

nte, in a timbered country, and to be 
old as lumber with the cargo. Eight 
more boats built on the fame conftruétion, 
are expected down this freth. Conowago, 
and other falls of that noble, but hitherto 
almott ufelefs river, no longer exclude from 
taarketthe produce of our Weftern Coun- 
try.”” 

Nzw-Yorx, March 2. By accounts 
from St. Domingo of the 21ft January, 
we find, that very fignal victories have 
been obtained againft the infurgent ne- 
groes, from which it feems probable they 
will foon be entirely fubdued. 

Extract of a letter to a gentleman in Phi- 
ladelphia, from Canada, dated Jano- 
ary 31, 1793+ 
*¢ The year commenced in this part of 

the globe with profpeéts that were unfa- 

vourable to the province. Some days 
fince, a moft horrid plot was difcovered, 

(through the goodnefs of divine provi- 

dence} which was to have been executed 
by one of the Prince’s regiment. They 

Were to kill him, blow up the magazine, 

andcarry off the military cheft towards 

Bofton. The magazine contained 4000 

barrels of powder; fo that the crinfe 

would have been increafed by the deftruc- 
tion of the whole city of ‘Quebec, and 
perhaps not even a perfon left to have told 
the horrid tale.-—A general Court Martial 
has been fitting for fome days, but they 
can do little, for want of evidence.— 

Twelve of the confvirators are bound hand 

and foos——I leave you to conje@ure the 

iffue.”” : 

March 9. On Tuefday laft, about two 
o'clock, on the fudden thifting of the 
wind from the fouthward to the nosth- 
welt, blowing frefh, two oyfter heats, and 
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acanoe, were foundered in the North- 
River, oppofite the city; by which un- 
fortunate accident, feven men loft their 
lives ; among whom were Mr. John De- 
grove, who has left a wife and feven 
children, one of which was born a few 
hours after its unfortunate father was 
drowned—Mr. Woftervelt, a wife and 
two children—-Mr. John Vanhouter, a 
wife and two children. 

Late on Saturday evening the 2d inft. 
theiCongrefs of the United States adjourn~ 
ed stnz p1e3 the bill fixing the day for 
the meeting of the next Congrefs having 
failed by non-concurrence, the third Con~ 
grefs will meet, agreeably to the Confti- 
tution, on the firfl Monday in December. 

Qn Monday lat, Grorce Wasn- 
INGTON, had the oath of Prefident of the 
United States, for the enfuing four vearsy 
adminiftered to him in the chamber of the 
Senate of the United States. 

March 11. On Friday night laft, about 

12 o'clock, a gale of wind came on from 
the N. W. and blew with uncommon vio- 
Jence, infomuch as to do confiderabie das 
mage to the improvements at the battery, 
and elfewhere.—The thip Augufta, Capt. 
Sheffield, lying oppofite the morket, part- 
ed her cable, and drove on fhore in the 
Wallabough, on Long-Ifiand. She hae 
fince been got off without receiving any 
material injury. 
. A letter from Georgia fays——** People 
from Wilkes’ county are removing faft 
down ‘to Wafhington county, in order to 
cultivate cotton in preference to tobacco, 
and from this no lefs than 20 families 
went on Wednefday lait for that purpofe. 
This is already an article of confiderablbe 
value in the exports of Georgia, although 
the cultivation is in itsinfancy, yet ‘lait 
crop there was not thort of we hundreil 
and eighty thoufand weight of clean cot- 
ton. The quantity of this valuable ftaple 
that can, and no doubt will, be produced 
in this country, will be immenfe.” 

March 13. Laft evening the Legiflature 
of this State adjourned tine pie, after 
a feflion of upwards of four months. Their 
next meeting will be at Albany, on the 
firft Tuefday in January next, being the 
ftated day for tifeir affembling, unlets 
fuoner convened by proclamation of his 
Excellency the Governor. 

John Watts, Thomas Tredwell, Philip 
Van Cortlandt, Peter Van Guaatbeck, 
Theodorus Bailey, Ezekiel Gilbert, Henry 
Glenn, John J. Van Alien, James Gor- 
don, and Silas Talbot, Efqr:.'are elected 
to reprefent this State in the Houfe of 


Reprefentatives of the United States, 
March 
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March 26. An ingenious mechanic at 
Patterfon, New-Jerfey, has invented a 
wheel to work by wind, in a horizontal 
pofition, which bids fair to become of great 
public utility: the conftru#ion, in moft 
parts, differs materially from any hitherto 
attempted for this element, and is in ail 
points applicable where wind, water, fteam 
or horfes are neceflary. It is calculated 
to receive the wind without the leaf 
ehange in the pofition of the wheel, let it 
come from whatever point it may, which 
totally removes the objection to the Euro- 
pean vertical wind mills, which require 
turning or fetting at every change of wind 
thattakes place; and it is weil known, 
that nearly two thirds of the wind ating 
again the fails of one of thefe mijls is 
totally loft in point of rowzR, being ex- 
erted in aline of direétion with the axis, 
while the conftruétion of the horizontal 
wheel admits without the leaft diminution 
of power the whole force of the wind to act 
upon it, and from its capability of com- 
prefiion in a peculiar manner duting its re- 
volutions, nearly all counter refiftance is 
done away ; and this machine upon its ho- 
rizontal principles, is fully equal to the 
European vertical wheels, with only one 
third of the fame quantum of eanvafs; 
and in cafe of gufts or fudden fqualls, the 
attending perfon, can ina moment, with 
the utmoit eafe, throw it out of gear, and 
totally ftop the wind from having the leatt 
effect upon the wheel, and confequently, 
prevent all thofe damages which at fuch 
times too frequently happen to the very 
great detriment of the mill and injury of 
the owner. 

Extra of a letter from Lijbon, dated 6th 
February, 1793. 

** By the laft packet which atrived sth 
inft. we have the difagreeable news of the 
death of the King of France: he was tried 
on Sunday the 20th of January, and con- 
demned to be executed the next day at 10 
o’cloc'c in the morning, but was behead- 
ed at four in the morning by torch light : 
after his head was cut off it fell into the 
hole dug for the purpofe, and his body 
thrown after it without any ceremony or 
parade. This conduct feemis to imurefs 
horror and refentme:t on all. whe have 
becn heard to fpeak on the fubje&t.” 

We have accounts by a late arrival, 
that the Englith packet had four thot fired 
at her by a Frenel frigate as the went out 
of Lifbon, with intention to bring the 
packet to, but fhe refufed to flacken fail 
aud proceeded on her voyage with hoifted 
colours. 

Extract of a letter from Kingfton 

dated February A. (jam) 
** Captain William Bligh arrived here 
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the 6th of February, in the thi i 
dence, from Otaheite, with 347 Prinsy: 
the bread fruit tree, 332 of which haye 
been left in this ifland, the remainder, { 
underftand, are intended for the King’s 
garden at Kew. 

‘« Befides the plants above mentioned 
Captain Bligh has brought 248 plants of 
different kinds, among which are the Ota. 
heite apple, (one of the moft delicious ang 
high-flavouréd fruits in the world) the 
mango, China lemon, almond, and two 
nutmegs, which had been planted—and it 
is expected will grow. He has alfo brought 
two natives with him; one of them came 
with an intention of going to England, 
the other ftays here to affift in the culti- 
vation of the plants.” 

——MARRIAGES.— 

In New-York.—In the capital, Mr, 
John M‘Gowan, to Mifs Fanny Weldon, 
——Mr. Ifrael Wood, to Mifs C. Watkeys, 
--Thomas Knox, Efq; to Mifs Kortright, 
—-Capt. Thomas Burton, to Mifs Maria 
Earl.—Mr. Rutgers Bleecker, jun. toMifs 
Johanna Van Ranft.—Mr. A. M‘Ready, 
to Mifs Jane Campbell.—Mr. Richard 
Cunningham, to Mifs Gloriana Lawrence, 
—-Mr. Kenneth King, to Mifs Catharine 
Whitefield. —Mr. Samuel March, to Mifs 
Sarah F roft. 

Jn Columbia County, Mr. James J. 
Roofevelt, merchant, of this city, to Mift 
Maria Van Schaack. 

In New-Jerfey.—-At Trenton, Pontius 
D. Stelle, Efq; to Mrs. Beulah Wharton. 

In Pennfylvanias-In the capital, Mr 
Robert Campbell, bookfeller, to Mifs 
Sally Irvin. . 

—DEATHS=— | 

In New-York.—In the capital, Mr 
John Philip Miller.—Mr. Peter Byvanck, 
—-Mrs. Hunt.—Mrs. Margaret Jones, in 
the 71ft year of her age.—Mrs. Juftina 
Henrietta Frederica Van Den Heuvel. 

At New-Utricht, Nicholas Counhoven, 
Efq; fir Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas for King’s County. 

In New-Jerfey.—At his heufe, neat 
Princeton, Col. William Henry. 

In Pennfylvania.—The Rey. Thoma 
Keating, D.D. in the soth year of his 
age.—-Dr. George de Benneville, in his 
goth year, 

At Fort-Wafhington, Captain Richard 
Surcomb Howe, of the 2d (ub-legion o 
the United States. 


“FOREIGN DEATHS: 

In London, Mr. Rumfey, a native é 
Maryland, well Iknown both in Europe and 
America for his ingenious mechanical in 
ventions. 

In Nova-Scotia.—In the capital, ur 
Etizabeth Hartthorne. 
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